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Pholograiihed at l.och Lomond, Scotland, hy "21” Hrands 


W hy there’s a little of Loeh Lomond 
ill every bottle of Ballaiitiiie’s 


Locli L<anciiui. Sctillaiul s cclclitaU'*! lake of liallad atiil 
imparts sonielliinp y special to Ballatiti lie's Scolcli \\ liiskv . 
Il lends some of its serenilv and suim> -li'ilUnesS lt> tin* spiiit. 
Realistically. Lo<-li Lomond's azure waters are 
jiei fert for making Scotcli. Tor j:ood Scotch re- 
<|uires a w aler of uiK'ommon jzeiillcm^. And llu; 

Loch's water is measured at onl\ d to S degrees 
of hai'diiess (London's water nmasiii'cs up to 
.Hot) degrees). Anotlier important ronsitlera- 
liun; Ballaiitines contains a d<-iicale luirrnony 


of 12 Scotch \\ hiskies. each contrihuting its particular llavor 
to this Scotch's |ileasiiig personality. 

The final result is Scotch newer hrasli or heavy— nor .so limply 
light that it mereh leases the taste huds. 

The final revult is Scotch W'hisky as Scotch 
\\ hi>k\ should he. Good-natured, full of proiiil 
heritage. Ilaunting its authentic ila\ or and qual- 
ity to all those wtio enjo> its compaiiN. Just a 
few reason? \\hy: the more yoti knoiv nhoiil 
Scolvit the more you like Itallanliite's. 



BOniED IH SCBTWND . BlENDfD SCOTCH WHISKT • B6 PROOF • IMPORTED BY"2r!Bnin6s. loC-.N Y C. 




No dead weight! The Ikiuid center of the 
Wilson Staff ball is 100% "live" for distance! 


There’s no paste or pellet in the center of 
the Wilson Staff golf ball! Wilson's exclu- 
sive center is a lively liquid, encased in a 
thin rubber sphere and compressed under 
a ton of pressure by electronically wound 
pure rubber thread. 

No other substance can deliver quite 
the same powerful reaction as the liquid 
center that reacts on impact to transmit 
instant power through the electronically 
wound thread. 


This liquid center is the inner secret of 
the Wilson Staff — the "winning secret" 
that has helped the Wilson Staff win niore 
U.S. Open and Masters champioi\.shi|).s 
than any other hall since it was fir.st 
introduced in 1954. 

Play the Wilson Staff, the famou.s "long 
ball" that “leaps” off the tee for the extra 
distance that helps lower your score. 
The Wilson Staff ball is available only 
through golf professional shops. 

Watch the USGA Open, Saturday, June 22, NBC-TV 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

U)i£Mm 

Staff Ball 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson £ Co.. Inc.) 


Do you have business problems 
that better communications can solve? 


Our Communications Consultant can help you find out I 


He's done it for hundreds of firms. 

He shows all kinds and sizes of businesses how up- 
to-date Bell System communications can help reduce 
paperwork, save time, control costs, keep customers 
happy and otherwise improve efficiency and profits. 

He’ll study your operations, measure the “fit" of 
your present communications and suggest improve- 
ments if they’re needed. When he’s through, your 


communications will work more efficiently for you. 

If, for example, you need better internal com- 
munications, he may suggest the CALL DIRECTOR* 
telephone shown below. It’s the most versatile busi- 
ness telephone ever developed. 

Talk with this man. He might solve some problems 
for you. Just call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a Communications Consultant. 
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Next week 

ROBERT CREAMER, in His 
wvekiv buscball comnicniary. 
turns (o the college scene, 
where Danny Litwhilcr. the 
old National Leaguer, is now 
an innosuior al Florida Stale. 

THE MYSTERIOUS EEL is 
not the slimy creature most 
people Ihink. In Tact, eels can 
be guile personable. Virginia 
Dcnnctl Moore reports on the 
cel's virtues as game and food. 

BOB HOPE POKES FUN at 
all aspects of life today, but 
his best gags. Jack Olsen dis- 
closes, are based on his life- 
long involvement with sport 
and admiration for its heroes. 


O 1HB1 DV TIMB ise, AM. muHTS KESERVRI). HBI-KOUVCI 


VITMOUT 


I'BIIMlS.'ilUN IS STRUTLy i'llOHII>ITRI> 




This little True-False test might 
prove profitable— try it. 

1. “Never keep all your money in one 
place. It’s wiser to spread it around, 
with your checking account in one 
place, your wife's in another, and your 
savings still somewhere else.” 

True ( ) or False ( ) 

2. “Never get too confidential with a 
banker. Your finances are your own 
business and the less he knows about 
them, the better." 

True ( ) or False ( ) 

3. "You’re better off never borrowing 
any money.” 

True ( ) or False ( ) 

4. “If you do have to borrow, and it's 
for several different purposes (home 
loan, auto loan, personal loan, etc.), 
never do all your borrowing from the 
same place.” 

True ( ) or False ( ) 

The Answers? 

You probably recognized that if you 
answered "TRUE” to any one of these 
statements, you're wrong. They’re all 
FALSE, and here’s why: 

1. If you spread your accounts all over 


town, you’re not as likely to become an 
important customer at any one place. 
With both a savings and checking ac- 
count working for you at one and the 
same Full Service commercial bank, 
you have the edge when it comes to 
asking for a loan to buy a car, take a 
trip or even start a business. (Full 
Service banks make all types of loans, 
you know, and usually at lower rates.) 

2. The more your bank knows about 
you. the more it can help you grow 
financially — through counsel, through 
credit references, and (most important) 
through loans. That's why Full Service 
commercial banks are in business. 

3. Borrowing money is not naughty, 
your forefathers to the contrary. In 
fact, it’s financially foolish not to bor- 
row if you can invest the borrowed 
money to make more money. A bank 
loan is often a shrewder move than 
dipping into your savings. 

4. By doing all your borrowing — and 
all your other banking business— with 
a Full Service commercial bank, you 
will earn special treatment that can 
result in a more advantageous loan. 


How do you "get started* with 
a Full Service bank? 

Pick a Full Service bank near your 
home or office. (Unlike many finan- 
cial institutions, a Full Service bank is 
one that offers checking accounts, sav- 
ings accounts, all types of loans, etc.) 

Open both a checking and a savings 
account, and try to keep them active 
and growing. (While you're there, get 
to know some of the bank officers and 
ask them to help you prepare a Per- 
sonal Financial Statement.) Then, 
from time to time, borrow a little 
money for some legitimate purpose. 

Summing up. it appears that if 
there's any secret to “knowing about 
money,” it's simply to get to know 
your banker before you need him and 
then use him for all he’s worth. A 
responsible relationship with a Full 
Service commercial bank is the best 
financial and personal reference you 
can have. Why not get started now? 



Your Full Service 

yJ^BASKj^ 

gf\S£iiy}aT\ 

Commercial Bank 


Avis is only No.2 
in rent a cars. 

So why go with us? 



We try harder. 

(When you’re not the biggest, 
you have to.) 

We just can’t afford dirty ash- 
trays. Or half-empty gas tanks. Or 
>vorn wipers. Or unwashed cars. 
Or low tires. Or anything less than 
seat-adjusters that adjust. Heaters that heat. Defrost- 
ers that defrost. 

Obviously, the thing we try hardest for is just to be 
nice. To start you out right with a new car, like a lively, 
super-torque Ford, and a pleasant smile. To know, say, 
where you get a good pastrami sandwich in Duluth. 

Why? 

Because we can’t afford to take you for granted. 

Go with us next time. 

The line at our counter is shorter. 




Can you shoot a"69"(with or without handicap)? 


Golfers (male orfemale)who 
do it during 1963 will be eligible 
for golf's new badge of honor 
—the "69 Challenge Award," 
offered by Vat 69 Scotch whisky. 


You've just come off the 18th after shooting a “69” with 
your full handicap. Naturally, you’re elated. You have 
your moment of glory at the club bar with the boys. In 
the past, your victory would have gradually faded away 
like a badly sliced drive. Not anymore. Here's all you 
have to do to keep the memory of your achievement alive 
for years to come. 


After you shoot a ■*69" with your full handicap; indicate 
your handicap on your score card. Take the card to the 
manager of your club and ask him to sign it for verifica- 
tion of your handicap. Then enclose the card with your 
name and address in an envelope and mail it on or before 
midnight, December 31, 1963, to; 

Vat 69 Golf Dept.. Room 1356, National Distillers 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The handsomely styled “69 Challenge' 
Award" Pin will he sent to your home 
with the compliments of the golfer's 
favorite Scotch. Vat 69. When you wear 
this pin on your hat, sweater or golf bag, 
it will stand as proof to one and all that 
you've met one of golfdom’s greatest 
challenges. 




Outstanding in style and performance, the Rambler 
American is but one of the twenty leading American 
cars for which Budd supplies quality body components. 
Budd Automotive products include . . . Fenders • Hoods 
Roofs • Doors • Body Panels • Chassis Frames » Wheels 
Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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FULFILLMENT 


Man , , . fly . . . fish. Rustling leaves . . . rushing water . . . 
sunlight sparkling in an eddy. 

He'll cast a dozen times in a stiff wind for one free and 
natural float. 

fle'll walk . . . wade , . . wallow to feel the sudden strike 
of a three pounder making its first mistake. 

For him. the season never ends. .MI winter, he'll be 


telling tales . . . tying flies . . . reading and studying. 

Within these pages, he finds information and products 
that fan his enthusiasm . . . fire his imagination. 

He knows the difference between Jassid and Nymph . . . 
Cutthroat and Brook Trout . . . 

. . and he reads this magazine, just as you do. 


MAGAZINES. 


your world of ideas and products 


,M2 



69 CHALLENGE AWARDS 


AWARDS AND HANDICAPS 

>oiJr registered handicnp determines which “69 Chal- 
lenge Award” you are shooting lor. Here are the liandi- 
cap and award categories; 

<;OI.I) I'lN NATCH VC 69 (or le.^s) 

lUIOJtll M PIN O.a HANDICAP 

SIC\ CH PIN 9-16 HANDICAP 

BHDNZK PIN ir OVKH HANDICAP 


ALSO WIN ONE OF THE HANDSOME 
69 CHALLENGE AWARD” TROPHIES 
The ten golfers wlio win the most pins 
during 1963 will each receive a person- 
ally inscribed silver trophy from the 
makers of Vat 69, along with a special 
Certilicate of Commendation. 



ALL WINNERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR 
VALUABLE END-OF-YEAR SWEEPSTAKES PRIZES 
Each time you win aVat 69 Award Pin during 1963, 
your name will be entered in a Sweepstakes drawing to 
be held at the end of the year. If your name is among the 
tw'enty chosen, you'll receive one of many “famous 
name" golf prizes. 





This entire offer is void outside the 50 United States and in 
those states where prohibited or restricted by law. This entire 
offer is also subject to withdrawal without notice. 


Bottled in Scoilond by Wm. Sonderson S Son, Lid., Imported by Notional Dist. Prods. Co., N.Y Sole U.S. Distrs. • Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. 
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1650: Qutta percha. A solid ball, made Irom 
the sap of a Malayan tree. Lively, but prone to 
crack. The smooth surface made it bob in flight. 


1932: USQA adopted the size and weight limits 
of today (1.62 oz., 1.68* diam.) Dot's liquid cen- 
ter, injected by hypo, caught imitators napping. 


1919: The mesh cover design on this Dot had 


been proved by Spalding a decade earlier. In 
great demand for its ballistic accuracy in flight 


End of the pre-Dot ora: An early experiment 
in aero-dynamics, based on the discovery that 
used “gutties" flew straighter than new ones. 


1913: Another Innovation: 3 sizes, 3 weights. 
Use a heavy Dot (marked by 4 black dots) for 
high winds, hard turf, a floater for water holes. 


1930: No more choice of floaters or sinkers 
Now all Dots sank. Vulcanized cover. Markings 
in 4 colors, necessitated by Dot popularity. 
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AND NOW, THE NEW (PAT. PEND.) DOT 
THE ONLY BALL IN ALL GOLF THAT IS ELECTRONICALLY 
TESTED TO DELIVER MAXIMUM DISTANCE 

The new DOT Is tested on a Spalding-developed electronic A RESILIENT NEW CORE (Pat. No. 2,998,977) of ci8-4 
machine (Pat. Pend.) to assure the utmost in sheer, raw polybutadiene. This is the heart of the new Dot. It is one 
distance. In simple truth, distance is the Dot’s purpose in important reason for the Dot’s lively feel. It is a reason no 
life. Every single part of it is dedicated to distance . . . Dot ever feels “stony." In short, everything is new and . . . 
NEW ONE-PIECE COVER (Pat. Pend.)— the first and only EVERYTHING IS TESTED. Beyond the test for maximum 
one ever put on a high-compression ball. Hit it. Hear its distance, Spalding subjects every Dot to further elec- 
clean, satisfying click. Sounds like distance. See its trajec- tronic tests for compression, concentricity, weight, size, 
tory— aerodynamically pure. The exclusive new Polyunt- You cannot buy a dud. Finally, no other ball is so stubbornly 
dyne''^*^ one-piece cover surrounds . . . white; none can take more punishment. Play the all-new 

NEW VIBRANT WINDINGS— isoprene thread, stretched Dot; you owe it to your game to get the only assurance of 
9.52 times its original length. This builds a reservoir of maximumdistanceingoIf.Designedfor— 
vital, spring-taut energy. And to complete the picture... andsoldonlyby— golfprofessionalshops. 3* 
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Nova 4(i0 6-Passenger Station Wagon 

[all of them] 


Hey ! How about that ! An easy-to-buy wagon that looks 
at home everywhere from carport to country club. That 
loads easily, totes most everything totable, and parks in a 
tight space. Know how it’s all done? You just 
start with a crisp fresh style. Get Fisher Body 
craftsmen to make you a solid and roomy body 
with a special wash-and-dry ventilating system 
that helps keep metal under doors free of rust. 

You fit out the body for comfort and good 
taste. But don't stop there. Make this one a 
never-tiring money-saver, too. Build a smooth- 
running, gas-squeezing engine. Add self- 


adjusting brakes. A Delcotron generator that keeps 
your battery’s reserve power built up. A longer lived 
exhaust system. Add lots of budget stretchers. Then 
build your wagon in three models, including a 
three-seater. Make a full line of custom fea- 
tures* such as the handsome luggage carrier 
rack, grille guard and outside rearview mirror 
you see up above. Price your wagon mode.stly. 
And call it Chevy II. Sound good? It’ll sound 
even better when you talk it over tvith your 
dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. *OpUonal at extra cost. 


CHEWn 



IHE MAKE MORE PEOPtE DEPEND ON 






Good way to find a New York Life Agent: Check your community activities! 


Look around you at community and civic affairs. 
Chances are the New York Life Agent in your com- 
munity takes an active part. He's the kind of man 
who keeps up with things. A man who’s interested 
in other people and likes to help out. As a full-time 
representative of one of America's largest financial 
institutions, his job is serving people: helping fam- 


ilies like yours achieve greater financial security. 
When one of these Agents calls on you, talk with 
him. We believe you’ll find that he, and the many 
modern life and health insurance plans he offers, 
can help you with your family financial planning. 

THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY iS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue. Nev. YorK 10. Nn^ VofK 
In Cai.ada: 443 University Avenue. Toronto. 
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Next week 

ROBERT CREAMER, in His 
wvekiv buscball comnicniary. 
turns (o the college scene, 
where Danny Litwhilcr. the 
old National Leaguer, is now 
an innosuior al Florida Stale. 

THE MYSTERIOUS EEL is 
not the slimy creature most 
people Ihink. In Tact, eels can 
be guile personable. Virginia 
Dcnnctl Moore reports on the 
cel's virtues as game and food. 

BOB HOPE POKES FUN at 
all aspects of life today, but 
his best gags. Jack Olsen dis- 
closes, are based on his life- 
long involvement with sport 
and admiration for its heroes. 
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SCORECARD 



...first golf ball with new 
ACCELERATOR Thread 
for faster getaway, 
greater go! 

Thanks to Accelerator Thread, the Royal 
Special L/P takes a new faster leap off 
your clubhead. Delivers greater go for 
unexcelled distance. Gives a crisper click 
and sweeter "feel.” Play the L/P— and 
start to burn up the course at your club. 
Sold only at golf professional shops. 
LOOK FOR THE L/P 



© United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, NewYork 20, N.Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 


Legion Colorado State Championship 
baseball team. After him, the class falls 
off sharply. One player hit what could 
have been an inside-the-park home run 
but was lucky to make it to second base. 
He walked. 

The opera company munagement 
thinks the softball idea, first broached by 
Brow n, is a wonderful one, according to 
Robert Herman, artistic administrator. 
But Herman could be prejudiced. His 
father is the former major leaguer Babe 
Herman, now a scout for the Yankees. 
The Mels are looking for games in De- 
troit. Then, when they get back to New 
York, they would like a Mets vs. Mels 
exhibition game. Too bad they didn't 
think of it last year. 

SPEED VS. SPEED 

A couple of seasons from now two Na- 
tional Hooiball League teams will trot 
onto the gridiron equipped with unusual 
wciiponry— each will have a back who 
races 100 yards in 9.2 seconds. One of 
the .squads, of course, will be the l*hila- 
delphia Eiaglcs. who own one of the 
world's swiftest runners, Frank Budd. 
The other club cannot yet be named, 
since it must be the successful bidder for 
the other 9.2 runner. Florida .A«S:M's half- 
back Bobby Hayes. 

Hayes's speed, even with a football 
suit on, was demonstrated recently in 
the A&M projection room. As the film 
unwound, it showed Quarterback Jim 
Tullis. running the "inside belly" scries, 
shove the ball into the gut of his full- 
back, then pull it out, then get tackled. 
The ball bounced free. 

Mayes, going to his left, scooped up 
the ball, reversed his direction and sped 
80 yards to a touchdown around his 
right end. A key block and speedy jitter- 
bugging got him the first 40 yards. Sheer 
speed accounted for the second 40. 

Hayes will graduate in 1965. Small 
wonder that half a dozen NFL teams 
want him as a flanker back. 

START; CURVY 

The next start for the most heralded 
names in racing's3-year-old crop— Can- 
dy Spots and Chateaugay (Never Bend is 
ailing) — will be in the Beintont Stakes 
on June 8. This year the mile-and-a-half 
classic will be run under less than ideal 
(in fact, slightly ridiculous) conditions. 
Belmont's tired steel girders await the 
demolition squad, and thc95ih Belmont, 
instead of being run once around Bel- 
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mont’s milc-and-a-half track, will be 
held at Aqueduct, where the course is 
only a mile and an eighth. 

This means that the field will break 
from a gate situated at the three-eighths 
pole, or roughly in the middle of the far 
turn. It is easy to conjure up hideous pic- 
tures of what might happen to a high- 
strung field accelerating into full stride 
on a turn. However, there are consol- 
ing factors. By June 8 the rigors of a 
long winter and spring campaign prob- 
ably will result in a Belmont field of half 
a dozen colls or fewer, thus reducing the 
hazards of a well-designed traffic jam. 
For the fan it will mean a chance to 
see the field pass the stands twice. As 
for the bettor- well. Trainer Mesh Ten- 
ney probably will have schooled Candy 
Spots so thoroughly that the spotted 
chestnut will not mind if they start him 
on a turn, on the straight or from the 
middle of the parking lot. 

IN THE NONECUMENICAL SPIRIT 

Since 1909 soccer games in Glasgow' be- 
tween the Catholic Celtics and the Prot- 
estant Rangers have been occasions for 
drunken orgies of broken heads, leg.s, 
arms and whatever else might be conven- 
iently broken — not so much among the 
players as in free-for-alls among the spec- 
tators (SI. Jan. 14). Before 1909 the game 
was peacefully sporting, enough so that 
the players celebrated together, no mat- 
ter who had won. Last week, in the play- 
off of a tie won by the Rangers, the situ- 
ation was as before. There was not only 
rioting in the stands, there was rioting at 
sea. the latter so violent that a Belfast- 
bound ship put back to Glasgow after 
the game rather than risk the storniy 
passage. And after a specially stormy 
night in the specially nasty Glasgow 
slums, an elderly cop remarked : ' ’Th iiigs 
are not .my worse than they used to be, 
but they aren't getting any better." 

They are indeed not, in the opinion of 
one London sportsman who has trav- 
eled up to Glasgow to sec the lust three 
Ranger-Celtic games. He noted that 
London newspapers, which have been 
carrying full reports about the rioting in 
Birmingham, "hardly ever mention the 
trouble in Glasgow.” 

THE PRICE OF DUCKS AND PROGRESS 

Now that Alaska is a state, it is, natural- 
ly, an exuberant state — ambitious, ener- 
getic and lately filled with visions of a 
new gold rush. Alaska docs not think 
any smaller than Texas thinks— as wit- 
nessed by its dream of a reservoir bigger 

< onllnued 



“what can we do? lie paid with First National CAttj Travelers Checks 
—they're better than money.’’ 


What a difference FNCB Travelers Checks can make! They're 
spendable anywhere, but only by you. If you should lose them, 
or they are stolen, you can get a prompt refund-on-the-spot- 
through any of FNCB's global network of thousands of refund 
agents. They’re backed by First National City, best-known name 
in world-wide banking. Ask for them by name at your bank. 


Fastest refund in case of loss or theft — 
in U-S- except Alaska and Hawaii, phone 
WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25 
for nearest refund location, f- 
In other countries, Alaska and 
Hawaii, ask at principal hotels. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SCORECARD 



I make magic 
with martinis 

Want a martini that's out of this world? Try 
a Calvert martini. I'm not just "extra dry’!.. 

I'm 100% dry. 


than Lake Kric behind the world's big- 
gest power dam. Kampart Dam would 
lake 20 years to complclc and cost pretty 
close to SI. 5 billion. It would give Alas- 
ka live million kilowatts of electricity 
and, the dream goe.s on. would set Alas- 
kan skies abla/c with the lights of indus- 
try-aluminum, other metals and chem- 
icals. mostly. 

It would also cost 1.5 million ducks 
and geese (who nest where the lake 
would be), about a million salmon, may- 
be 5,000 moose and the homes of 2,000 
displaced Athabascan Indians. It would 
have a dclrimental elfect on the Yukon 
della downstream, threatening even 
more millions of acres of the best water- 
fowl nesting areas on the continent. 

The Interior Department thinks well 
of the idea as. you may be sure, do 
Alaska's new Congressmen, especially 
Senator Ernest Gruening. Rampart’s 
foremost advocate. Long a campaigner 
for the project, CJruening stresses that in 
terms of w hat we spend on foreign aid 
it won’t really cost so very much. 

No? Well, vse figure it will cost about 
$1,000 a dead duck — and we know of 
cheaper, more enjoyable ways to kill 
them. We do not expect Alaska to re- 
main solely a game preserve and breed- 
ing ground for out-of-state shooters — 
but neither do wc expect its olficials. and 
those of the I-ederal Government, to dis- 
count casually such a vast incursion on 
the national wildlife treasure. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Birdie Icbbciis, Cleveland manager, 
when asked how long he intends to stick 
with his large crop of rookies: "If pa- 
tience i.s a \ iriue, we w ill be a very v irtu- 
ous club." 

• Tony Leina. Masters tournament run- 
ner-up. asked about professional golfs 
Big Three — Arnold Palmer. Jack Nick- 
laiis and Gary Player: "I'd like to make 
them the Big Two. Three and Four." 

• Lou Whittaker, climbing companion 
and identical twin of Jim Wliittakcr. who 
scaled Ml. Everest, on whether he regret- 
ted not having participated in the histor- 
ic climb: "It's just as well I didn’t go 
along. If I were there, we'd have had to 
stop at 27.500 feet and wrestle to see who 
went up lirst." 

• Pete Rozelle, National Football League 

commissioner, on being referred to by a 
columnist as '’the boring young Czar’’: 
"1 was an amiable mouse before the in- 
vestigation.’’ END 
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How to tell 

wlienyotive 

"arrived" 


When your old 
school likes to 
remember that you 
went there... instead 
of vice versa. 

or 

When you realize 
that the man who 
shuns extremes in 
fashion can always 
feel comfortable in 
Hart Schaffner &. 
Marx clothes. 



Two views; one effect— 
the $lendert2ing look of 
natural'Shoulder styling by 
Hart Schaffner a. Marx. 

First, in the trim, unaffected 
lines of our noted Racquet 


Club suit. Second, in a 


tropical sportcoat of 
prominent plaid against Clay 
Gray -the new “Courageous 
Look '' Suit, from $60 to 
$139.95. Sportcoat, about $60. 


Sports 

Illustrated 

MAY 27, 1663 


THE '500’ UNDER ATTACK 


A new breed of car and a new breed of driver are out In force for the first time at Indianapolis. Together 
they threaten a sacred racing tradition and a decade of mechanical orthodoxy by KENNETH RUOEEN 


F oi a decade Ihc 500-mile race at In- 
dianapolis has been run behind brick 
walls of orthodoxy. Each year there have 
been assaults on the fortress, some by 
single commandos and others by small 
but brave companies. None has succeed- 
ed. But now Grand Prix drivers in rear- 
engined racers are attacking in force. 
They have lively expectations of knock- 
ing down the bricks from the inside, and 
with them, everything that has recently 
been held .sacred in the great Hoosier 
fiesta of speed. 

Spearheading the attackers, some of 
whom arc backed by big bankrolls, are a 


couple of racing cars called Lotus-Fords. 
They, more than the other exciting in- 
truders, pose a dangerous threat to In- 
dy’s recent traditionalists, the OfTcn- 
hauser roadsters that have reigned with- 
out important challenge for the past 10 
years. 

The Lotus-Fords will be driven by a 
tall, lean Californian (by way of New 
York), Dan Gurney, the superb driver 
who glares so determinedly from this 
week's cover, and his fellow agitator, 
Scotland’s Jimmy Clark. The two over- 
aime some exasperating moments last 
weekend and qualified their cars for the 


Memorial Day race. In doing so, they all 
but assured a record-breaking attend- 
ance. At Indy. ‘’SOO” crowds are al- 
ways immense. Estimates have ranged 
from 225,000 all the way up to 300,000 
in recent years. But there is nothing like 
the scent of insurrection to bring out 
thousands more. Even last Saturday’s 
first qualifying round drew some 200,000 
— double the Kentucky Derby attend- 
ance — not to witness a race but merely 
to share the agony of drivers sweating to 
get their cars into the "500.” 

The spectators were not disappointed 
by Gurney. On Saturday morning he 


Two foreigners. Britain's CoUn Chapman and Grand Prix Driver Jim Clark (below left), piot against straw-hatted traditionalist ParneUi Jones 






rte' C.jiter 


smacked into a wall with one car. dam- 
aging his machine beyond repair. Satur- 
day afternoon, nerved and eager, he 
popped up in a spare car. When it looked 
as if he could not possibly get onto the 
track before the closing gun, he did. He 
drove at a speed that \sould have gotten 
him up near the front handsomely but 
then, as has happened so often in his 
life, he fell victim to a freakish accident 
and was forced to abort on the fourth 
and last required lap. He had gotten his 
foot tangled up in the safety strap at- 
tached to the throttle pedal. Not until 
the next day did he finally stop stretch- 
ing the nerves of his followers to the last 
millimctcrand join Clark, who qualified 
nicely among the first five in the field of 
33. ft was a rousingly memorable week- 
end fora dedicated iconoclast. and it left 
prettily unsettled the question of wheth- 
er the Lotus-Fords were ready to savage 
Indy's beloved OlTics. 

One thing was clear: they arc as dif- 
ferent as racing cars can be. The Lotus- 
Fords are rear-engined, independently 
sprung, super/fght. have carbureted push- 
rod power units (as do ordinary passen- 
ger cars) and burn ordinary pump gaso- 
line. The conventional Indy car is larger, 
heavier, is fitted with rigid axles and 
wears its four-cylinder, overhead-cam- 
shaft, fuel-injccted. alcohol-burning C)f- 


fenhauscr engine in front. Two previous 
stabs at the "SOO" by rear-engined cars 
were somewhat inconclusive. A British 
Cooper placed ninth in 1961. but it was 
underpowered. A Buick-engined Mick- 
ey Thompson car, driven last year by 
Gurney, broke down. This year has pro- 
duced many more of the rear-engined 
cars. Thompson himself has five, all 
Chevrolet-powered. There are two more 
with Buick engines, financed by Chicago 
Sportsman Jim Kimberly, as well as the 
returning 1961 Cooper, in which San 
Francisco Car Importer Kjell Qvale has 
installed a British Aston-Martin in-line 
6. All faced a struggle even to make 
the starling field, but they clearly rc- 
llected the snowballing impetus of the 
rear-engined car. 

The Lotus-Fords arc something else. 
The frameless '"monocoque” chassis are 
from the workshop of Britain’s Colin 
Ch.ipman, the foremost racing-design 
brain of Furopc. To the OlTymcn, Chap- 
man's European fame implied only a 
muffled danger. But the Ford alumi- 
num V'-S engine nicanf big (roub/e. If 
Ford entered the "500.” they reasoned. 
Ford intended to win. They were not dis- 
abused of their qualms when Benson 
Ford personally checked in at last week's 
qualifying trials and Lee lacocca. Ford 
Division general manager, told news- 


men his company was in racing "for the 
long haul." 

The reaction to Ford was twofold. 
First the OlTy drivers and mechanics be- 
came hypersensitive lo new. small 15- 
inch tires produced by Firestone for the 
Lotus-Fords (and other rear-engined 
cars). Some of them charged Firestone 
was favoring Ford, and many demand- 
ed that the tires be withdrawn. Fire- 
stone declined, pointing out that road- 
ster builders had scorned the tires earlier 
for possible use on their own cars. A 
merry row was boiling until a number 
of Offy drivers tried the tires, liked and 
adopted them. Next week a majority 
will use Firestone’s l5-inchcrs. 

The second and most electrifying 
cfTecc was to spur the drivers to furious 
effort on the track. Awesomely brave, 
skilled and combative in any year, they 
became downright ferocious. The mar- 
velously gifted Purnclli Jones, first man 
lo crack the speedway’s 150-mph tup 
barrier, added nearly three inph in prac- 
tice to his 1962 record, soaring to 
153.557 tnph. He qualities on (he pole 
at 151.153. A dangerous wind Saturday 
squelched higher speeds within his reach. 
Nine other drivers exceeded 150 for the 
first time, some obviously on sheer w ill, 
but so did Gurney and Clark. 

The question of whether the l.otus- 



ATTACK AT INDY 


Fords might actually win this year was 
debated endlessly. Their obvious ad- 
vantages arc in their lightness, their bet- 
ter aerodynamic shape and the inde- 
pendent springing, which means excel- 
lent tire wear. Chapman believes they 
will have to make only one pit stop — 
a large plus, since the Offies have always 
had to make at least three. 

On the negative side, the Lotus-Fords 
arc still second to the Offenhauser cars 
in the crucial mutter of accelerating off 
turns. The roadsters simply can ouidrag 
the Lotus-Fords. What is yet to be de- 
termined. according to the intelligent 
Tulsa car owner. Jack Zink, is whether 
one pit stop compensates for faster pick- 
ups and three pit stops. Zink feels the 
one stop very well could. 

Another man who does is Dan Gur- 
ney, who unquestionably is as respon- 
sible as the Lotus- Ford for triggering last 
w eekend’s fusillade of speed. The public 
has not caught up with him yet, but 
Gurney is nevertheless America's best 
and most influential racing driver. It 
was Gurney who conceived the idea of 
the Lotus-Ford. Gurney who believed 
in it so passionately that he paid Colin 
Chapman’s air fare for an exploratory 
trip to last year’s ‘■500.” Gurney who 
then persuaded Chapman to build the 
Lotus ■■500” chassis and Gurney who 
talked Ford into developing the engine 
for it. Finally, it was Gurney who 
cracked the 150-niph barrier with a 
Lotus-F-’ord prototype fully a month be- 
fore the speedway opened for official 
practice, and thusspurred the Indianapo- 
lis drivers to their present remarkable 
exertions. 

Whether he w ins or loses on Memorial 
Day. Dan Gurney has really only begun 
to operate. The evidence suggests that he 
is at midpoint in what will be a famous 
career. Racing has had two superheroes 
since World War II — Argentina’s Juan 
Fangio, distinguished by his cool, in- 
comparable style and his five world 
championships, and hngland's Stirling 
Moss, notable for his energy, eloquence 
and the championship he should have 
won but did not before his recent, la- 
mented retirement. Gurney may well be- 
come the third, and if he docs he will 
owe his prominence to his intelligence. 

Gurney is the U.S.'s most thoughtful 
driver. Fie is always learning something 
— about racecourses, cars, tires, people 
and himself. At 32 he has already reached 
the first rank in Grand Prix racing- the 


realm of road racing in which world 
championships arc won. Fangio consid- 
ers him the best. 1 le is our most complete 
driver: his exploits in stock cars at Day- 
tona Beach and in speedway cars at In- 
dianapolis have made him the most ef- 
fective bridge between the separate and 
oftentimes hostile camps of U.S. road 
racing and track racing. 

Until now Gurney has rarely had the 
power to impose his will upon events. 
Mostly he has had to scramble for cars 
to race. But when a man of his gifts can 
launch machines of such significance as 
the Lotus-Fords, his prospects for the 
future must be considered very hand- 
some indeed. 

Gurney says all racing drivers tend to 
be nonconformists — “the kind of people 
who reach out and touch when they sec 
a wet-paint sign.” The impulse to get 
some paint on his own fingers surfaced 
when he was a high school kid in Man- 
hasset on Long Island and going to 
midget auto races. A family less likely to 
produce a racing driver than Gurney's 
can scarcely be imagined. His parents 
were educated at Oberlin and moved in 
circles attuned to cerebration, not ac- 
celeration. Dan’s father. John Gurney, 
studied voice in New York and Paris; for 
10 years he sang bass-bariionc at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Watching Dad a 
time or two amid the Mel’s gilt and 
plush seems to have left Dan unmoved. 

In 1948 John Gurney retired from the 
operatic stage to grow oranges in River- 
side, Calif. Dan was 17 at the time, a 
restless and searching youth. He eased 
through Menlo College w ith just-passing 
marks. In 1952 he was burning to be a 
jet pilot but was dismissed after passing 
cadets' exams “when the Air Force found 
out 1 was married.” He is still very much 
married, to a pretty and efficient River- 
side girl named Arleo June, who has 
borne him three sons and a daughter. 

Grounded and still groping, Gurney 
spent 16 months in Korea as a mechanic 
in an antiaircraft battery, then "hired 
out as a beginner, a flunky.” with a small 
Riverside aluminum company. 

"What 1 really wanted to do was to 
race.” Gurney says. ’'The idea had been 
simmering in me all along, but it was 
hard to justify. 1 was married: I had to 
have a job.” He did manage to buy a 
Triumph TR-2 and later a Porsche, and 
he and a friend practiced race-driving on 
lonely hill roads around Riverside. 

At the aluminum works Gurney be- 


Before qualifying in trials, normally ebul- 
lient Eddie Sachs clasps hands in prayer. 

came foreman of a team experimenting 
with advanced casting methods and 
found this "very exciting." Lventually 
he managed to hustle a few drives from 
wcll-hcclcd car owners and displayed 
promise and impetuosity in about equal 
quantities. To his dismay, after one par- 
ticularly important tryout he was sent 
packing. But in that seeming disaster 
was forged the driver who would shine 
and conquer. Gurney keeps in the study 
of his home in Costa Mesa, Calif, a sou- 
venir of the day. It is a jagged chunk of 
stone in which gleam traces of aluminum. 
Overcager, he had spun a F-'errari off 
course and punctured its aluminum fuel 
tank on that cautionary stone. 

"It was a ghastly setback.” Gurney 
recalls. ■‘But 1 realized you had to have 
more than this thing, this desire, burn- 
ing like a fire inside. You had to have 
understanding, too.” 

Clearheaded now, firmly the master 
of a somewhat hasty heart, Gurney per- 
severed and won as patron a wealthy ce- 
ment contractor, Frank Arcicro. Late in 
1957 he astonished spectators at his 
home-town Riverside racecourse by 
feather-fooling an unwieldy and out- 
moded Ferrari of Arcicro's to second 
place in a nationally important sports 
car race. So extravagant was the praise 
given him at an awards dinner that Gur- 
ney was close to tears. 

In 1958. "alone and frightened." he 
went to Italy to try out fora berth on the 
Ferrari Grand Prix team. He won it and 
in 1959 raced with that exalted but ill- 
paid band. In I960 he was with Britain's 
BRM, in 1961 and last year with Ger- 
many's Porsche. The cars that fell to 
Gurney were invariably outclassed: still, 
he managed to win last year's French 
Grand Prix and harass the leaders in 
other world championship events (in 
this year's Grands Prix he will drive a 
Brabham). In sports car races Gurney 
was superb, twice winning the major 
prize at Nassau, displaying fire and pur- 
pose and a master's technical security 
everywhere. 

As he sprinted into 1963— excelling 
in a rich variety of races— Dan Gurney 
was planting his fingerprints in the wet 
paint so incradicably that the auto-rac- 
ing world, at last, was taking more than 
casual notice. end 
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Mie'oq'opJn bv ieiy Ceolf 


CANDY SPOTS WINS 

IN THE 
CLASSIC MANNER 


Overtaking the front runners when called upon, then repelling the 
late closers with a majestic drive in the stretch, California's Candy 
Spots shows in the Preakness the power and heart of a champion 


by WHITUEY TO'rtER 



N oilher Rex Ellsworth nor Mesh Ten- 
ney had ever seen a Preakness before 
last Saturday, much less entered a horse 
in one. They had never raced at Pimlico 
at all. bui after their big chestnut. Can- 
dy Spots, llnished third in the Kentucky 
Derby, and some racing people began 
to sound off once again about Califor- 
nia horses coming cast with more Hol- 
lywood buildup than running ability, 
they decided it was time to get acquaint- 
ed with Maryland’s famous track. 

Tenney brought Candy Spots there 
right after the Derby and worked his 
horse hard. Instead of takinga trip home 
to California to supervise the 40 horses 
he had stabled at Hollywood Park, he 
suggested that Owner Ellsworth get a 
trainer's license and mind the store him- 
self. Rex, a. hocsenvan for 40 years, 
promptly took out his first license and 
almost as quickly won a race. He topped 
off his apprenticeship as a trainer by 
winning a stakes race at Hollywood. 

Meanwhile. Tenney was busy crank- 
ing up Candy Spots. On the Saturday 
before the Preakness, Candy rolled a mile 
in I:38V4. Four days later he went seven- 
eighths in 1:25'A. After planning a con- 
ventional final work at dawn the day be- 
fore the race. Tenney pulled another 
.switch. He gave Candy Spots a 12-hour 
respite and blew him out a half mile in 
52'’'i after the ninth race on Friday after- 
noon. ■*! don't do things like everybody 
else." said Tenney, "but I think I know 
what is best for my horse. I wanted to 
give him the extra hours between works, 
and this seemed to be the only way." 

The only way turned out to be the 
right way. Candy Spots could not have 
been any better than he was on Preakness 
afternoon. A half-inch overnight rain- 
fall turned Pimlico's track into cocoa- 
colorcd mud Saturday morning, but it 
dried out very fast and by post time not 
a single trainer had a legitimate com- 
plaint. Seldom before has any field taken 
the track with all concerned exuding 
such confidence. The spectators were 
happy, too, thanks to a pleasant pre- 
race innovation. Preakness horses were 
saddled on the infield grass course, so ev- 
eryone in the packed stands could watch 
the colorful proceedings. The scene took 



mo biick to a similarly esoiling spoc- 
taclc at the Ciirragh before the 1962 
Irish Derby. More U.S. tracks shoiiM 
adopt this custom for major stakes 
races; it pleases trainers and delights 
the fans. 

Pre-race strategy was universally 
shared; “Catch Never Bend and you 
win," That's almost how it was. Captain 
Guggenheim's colt broke fast and took 
the clubhouse turn on the lead. A slight 
surprise was the way an outsider. Rural 
Retreat, pressed him. Never Bend was 
forced to reel off fractions of 24', . for 
the first quarter. 47- for the half, 1:11' . 
for three-quarters and the mile in 1:37, 
which is faster than the track mark in 
scheduled mile races. 

Through all this Willie Shoemaker 
had Candy Spots co/ily tucked into third 
position, not far olT the pace. Braulio 
Baeza and Chateaugay were sixth — as 
they had been in Louisville — and then 
fourth, W'hcn Rural Retreat was ready 
to call it quits around the half-mile 
pole. Candy Spots was ready to lake 
over. No blind switches this lime, no 
pockets to trap him — nothing to do but 
catch Never Bend. 


As he went after the leader. Shoe- 
maker was only vaguely aware that be- 
hind him he still had a contender to 
cope with. Mesh Tenney described it; 
“Suddenly. I saw Chateaugay pick up 
and come at us like a wildcat." 

Baeza and Chateaugay spun around 
the far turn and wound up on the out- 
side in a furious rush. Candy Spots was 
now running head and head with Never 
Bend as they straightened out for the run 
to the wire. “I was feeling pretty good 
then," said Chateaugay's owner, John 
W. Galbrc.uh. “But a second later I 
realized Shoemaker wasn't scared at all. 
He had the right horse under him.” 

Shoe whipped Candy Spots about a 
dozen limes from the head of the stretch, 
switching from right- to left-handed hit- 
ting about the lime he reached the eighth 
pole. Chateaugay had closed to within 
about a length, but Never Bend was fin- 
ished by then, possibly hurting from an 
old ankle injury that now may keep him 
out of the Belmont. When Candy felt 
the left-handed lick, he flew — he was 
drawing away at the finish. He looked 
like a champion and ran like one, beat- 
ing Chateaugay by 3'/2 lengths, with 


Never Bend another 4’/z lengths back. 

I admittedly am prejudiced. I have ad- 
mired Candy Spots tremendously ever 
since the day he circled his field and 
came from last to win the Arlington- 
Washington rulurily. 1 admired him 
when hllsworlh and Tenney hinted at 
Santa Anita last winter that Candy 
might be mentioned in the same breath 
with their great champion. Swaps. 1 ad- 
mired him when he overcame trouble 
and won the Santa Anita Derby, avoid- 
ing that sickening four-horse spill— and 
still again when he won the l lorida 
Derby with ridiculous ease. Obviously, 
after the Preakness, there were other ad- 
mirers. Perhaps the trainer of Chateau- 
gay expressed it most simply. Said Jim- 
my Conway: “How are you going to 
beat the best horse?” 

Well, some of his Kentucky Derby 
and Preakness opponents can have an- 
other crack at Candy Spots in the milc- 
and-an-eighih Jersey Derby at Ciarden 
Slate on May 30 and in the milc-and-a- 
haif Belmont at Aqueduct on June 8. A 
trip to these races is recommended; 
Candy is one of the best wc have had 
around in years. end 
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ERNIE DAVIS 
A MAN OF COURAGE 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 


W iK-n all his now-fabulous records arc broken, as they 
surely will be someday, when the story of his per- 
sonal tragedy is no more than an occasional recollection in 
the mind of an aging generation, Ernie Davis will still be 
remembered as the first Negro to win the Heisman Trophy. 
This award is given annually by New York's Downtown 
Athletic Club to the best college football player. Of all such 
tributes it has come to be regarded as the most important. 
Sportswriters and broadcasters across the country select 
the winner, and the award implies something more than 
just ability on the playing Held. It suggests character, too, 
a quality that Ernie Davis owned in abundance. 

Ernie Davis was only 23 when he died last week in the 
Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland. During his short lifetime 
he had not had time to accomplish anything outside of 
sport: in fact, he had not even had time to fuKill his prime 
ambition in sport. From the time of his early athletic suc- 
cesses in high school, Ernie had set his heart and mind on 
being the best professional football player anywhere. He 
was a shy and quiet young man. and through football he 
could articulate his pride and the longing for respect and 
success that burned inside him like a roaring furnace. 

Although every college that covets championship foot- 
ball would like to have had Ernie for a student, he chose 
Syracuse. “I wanted to play in the big time,'* he explained 
recenl})', "and a )ol of people inchiding Jim Brown per- 
suaded me that I'd have better opportunities there.” When 
Ernie took over Brown's old position as the Syracuse half- 
back, he proudly wore Brown's No. 44 jersey and during 
the next three years proceeded to break most of Brown’s 
records for ground gaming and point scoring. 

Ernie followed Jim Brown to the Cleveland Browns as 
a pro, and, after the linancial arrangements had been made, 
everyone thought that the pairing of these two strong, 
swift and elusive runners would return the Browns to their 
former eminence in the National Football League. There 
was to be a delay, however. Just as last season was about 
to begin. Ernie Davis was hospitalized with “a blood dis- 
order.” It turned out to he acute monocytic leukemia, the 
most virulent form of blood cancer, 

Davis was treated with a drug known as 6-MP. and with- 
in weeks his illness was in a state of total remission. No 
one knew if it would recur. 


Wherever he went in Cleveland last fall, Ernie Davis was 
as much of a celebrity as if he had been scoring touchdowns 
for the team. “Hi ya. Ern,” “Hi. Ernie,” “How ya feeling. 
Ernie?” the fans would shout at him as he hurried, head 
down, through the stadium on the way to the team's dress- 
ing room. A flicker of a smile would cross Ernie's usually 
solemn face as he acknowledged a greeting or reluctantly 
paused to sign an autograph. He often sat on the bench 
with the team, one of them in all but uniform. “This is 
when it's really frustrating." he said one afternoon during 
the Browns' game with the St. Louis Cardinals. “I'm in real 
good shape now. But it's too late in the season to take the 
time during practice to work me into the setup." 

After the game Ernie went back to the dressing room to 
congratulate his victorious lcammatc.s. and many of the 
happy players slapped him on the back as if he had been a 
part of the triumph. Art Modeil, the youthful president of 
the Browns, came up to Davis and said. “Ernie, why don’t 
you take tlte Thanksgiving weekend olT? You could go 
spend some time with Helen.” Modell winked at this refer- 
ence to Ernie's girl. Helen Gott, a Syracuse University 
senior from New Jersey. 

Later Davis talked about the future in his dillident way, 
as if every hesitant word were being pulled from within him 
by the greatest effort. “Starting next year,” he said, “I ex- 
pect to pluy }0 or ii years and then go into business. I'd 
like to get into purchasing or marketing, something like 
that where I could use what I learned in college.” Jimmy 
Brown got Ernie started before the winter was over, helping 
him land a job with Pcpsi-Cola. In his spare time, Ernie 
played basketball to stay in shape. 

Last week Ernie Davis paid a call on Art Modell at the 
Browns' olliee and said that he had to go into the hospital 
briefly for some additional treatment. They talked about 
the future of the football team and how Ernie believed this 
would be the year the Browns would regain the champion- 
ship. Ernie apologized, as he often had. for (he e\pen.sc 
that his medical care was causing the Browns. He entered 
the hospital on Thursday and went into a coma on Friday. 
Early the next morning he died in his sleep, and the news 
of his death shocked everyone who admires courage and 
sportsmanship and the many other good, human qualities 
that Ernie Davis brought to his surroundings. end 
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Cold. 
Wet and 
Happy 

The agonised ligure at right, look- 
ing like Frankenstein's monster ris- 
ing from a watery crypt, is really 
a half-frozen canoe slalom cham- 
pion named Hill Hickham, thrash- 
ing his way down the 40° waters 
of the West River in Jamaica. Vt. 
before his third straight national 
singles title. To get to the event, 
attended by a cheerful band of 180 
competitors. Bickham drove 12 
hours from his Pennsylvania home 
anti slept on the river bank in 
his battered Chevy. At dawn he 
was up, -Studying the swirling cur- 
rents along the course. Then, with 
amazing control, he guided his 
I 3-foot fiber-glass canoe Let's Go 
(with crash helmet to match) 
through the 550-yard course a full 
minute ahead of his nearest rival. 
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R obert Charles, the somber left-hand- 
ed golf professional from New Zea- 
land. has lately found himself in a most 
unweleome situation. A withdrawn sort 
of man with no appetite for publicity or 
public adulation. Charles has been 
thrust into the role of spiritual leader 
for a struggling minority group— the 
left-handed golfers of the world, They 
cheer their pilgrim's progress through 
the perils ofa world of indifTcrent right- 
handers. They write him letters of en- 
couragement. The> bet more than they 
can afford on him. They even jeer at 
their right-handed friends when Charles 
has moments of success, as he has had 
with increasing regularity on the tourna- 
ment circuit during this past winter and 
spring. 

Among those who have grown accus- 
tomed to lell-handcd pitchers, tennis 
players and statesmen, the trials and 
tribulations of other left-handers pass 
unnoticed. But left-handers will main- 
tain with considerable passion that, 
though their numbers abound on this 
earth, there are still fields in which they 
are mightily discriminated against, such 
as war. dentistry and golf. Nobody much 
wants to make such things as left-handed 
rilles, drills or mashies. 

Of the 5 million people in the U.S. 
who are believed to play 10 or more 
rounds of golf a >ear. only about X' , 


GOLF 
GETS ITS 
FIRST 
SOUTHPAW 
HERO 


Bob Charles, a slender and solemn 
pro, comes up from New Zealand 
to strike a blow for left-handers 


play left-handed. The figure would be 
much higher were it not so difficult to 
find the proper tools. As short a time as 
10 years ago, all left-handed golf clubs 
had to be ordered specially, and the 
equipment sometimes took as long as 
si,\ months to arrive. Consequently, left- 
handed youngsters like Ben Hogan who 
wanted to lake up golf had to learn the 
game with right-handed clubs or not at 
all. Now along comes Bob Charles, 
swinging away from the “wrong'' side, 
w inning tournaments, making club man- 


ufacturers consider a market they had 
hardly lapped and, in sum. changing per- 
haps forever the lot of the Icflie. 

Though Charles became the New 
Zealand open golf champion as long 
ago as 1954, when he was only 18 years 
old, and though he has had a couple of 
fairly successful seasons as a tourna- 
ment pro in Cireal Britain, it wasn't until 
he joined the U.S. golf tour early this 
year that he began to attract both atten- 
tion and adulation, Charles caught up 
with the louring pros in Arizona In 
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Now you can enjoy the grand sound 
of P'M AM in thisneatly proportioned 
radio triumph from RCA Victor. Own- 
ing one is almost like being in the front 
row every night at the finest concerts. 

You wouldn’t believe such rich, 
full-fidelity sound could come from 
such a stunningly sized cabinet! 

Automatic P'requency Control 


(AFC) keeps stations “on target” for 
hour after hour of static-free, drift- 
free reception . . . with all the pure 
tonal beauty of famous “Golden 
Throat” sound! Large 5" x 7" speaker. 
Continuous tone control. 

You can own this RCA Victor 
FM AM. the Liberty, for only $69.95- 
manufacturer's nationally advertised 


price, optional with dealer. Slightly 
higher some areas West, South. Price, 
specifications subject to change. 

See Walt Disney's “Wonderful 
World of Color,” Sundays, 
NBC-TV Network. 


) The Most Trusted Name in Sound 
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February, and wiihin a couple of \sccks 
he Was winning prize money. At the 
Masters, he finished !5lh and won 
SI.IOO. The next week in Greensboro. 
N.C.. he finished in fourth place and won 
S1.7fi6.67. The week after that in Hous- 
ton he .shol a 268, r)ni.shcd first and col- 
lected a check for SI 0,000. It was the 
first time a left-hander had ever beaten 
alt the leading professionals in a major 
e\em. By last week Charles had earned 
SIS. .^12 on the 1%.^ tour and stood in 
ninth place on the list of PGA money 
winners. 

Charles seems an unlikely fellow to 
arouse enthusiasm. Uneommunieaiisc 
among strangers, he is. in truth, uncom- 
municative among friends, too. He moves 
mechanically around a golf course, nev- 
er changing the expression on his nar- 
row, ascetic face. When he speaks, the 
sound comes out but the lips hardly 
move. Whether he is sinking a putt for 
an eagle or missing a two-footer for a 
double bogey, his demeanor is the same 
— impassive. It is intentionally so. “I 
think you should be concentrating on 
your golf all the time." he says. "I don’t 
think it screes any purpose to throw 
your cap in the air or do a war dance on 
the green when something good hap- 
pens. That’s a bad habit, like smoking 
all the time. I try to contain my emo- 
tions,” No one since Busier Keaton has 
been more successful at it. 

The way Charles hits a golf ball is 
just as unemotional as his disposition. 
A beanpole of a man. he is 6 feet I Vi 
inches tall, weighs a mere 158 pounds 
and has the waistline of a Gibson girl. 
He bends this sliver of a body only 
slightly as he addresses the ball and then 
sw ings the clubhead in a nearly perfect 
vertical arc. He displays no clfort. but 
the arc of his swing is great and the speed 
of the clubhead deceptively swift. He 
gets as much distance as all but the very 
longest pros without any of the earth- 
shaking violence that characterizes their 
elforis. 

"ft’s like playing golf with a funeral 
director." is the way British profession- 
al Fric Lester describes a round with 
Charles. "The chap never smiles or 
cracks a joke or even talks to you on 
the course. Well, tournament golf is a 
serious business, but il‘s not life or death 
as Charles makes it." 

A case can be made against being crit- 
ical of this solemnity. As Henry Cot- 
ton, the fine British pro of the prewar 


years, says. "Charles is a fellow who is 
living for a purpose -to be a good golf- 
er. Of course, people in America expect 
him to provide good copy, to be chatty 
and flamboyant and create news like 
Gary Player. They may call Charlescolor- 
less, but after all he's only supposed to 
be a golfer, not an actor or a comedian. 
I like him as a man. He is very courteous 
and very polite. He strikes me as a play- 
er who knows what he wants, and that 
is to be the best player." 

Those Americans who arc familiar 
with some of the more colorful athletes 
from down under must remember that 
the people of New i!:ealand arc to the 
Australians about what lowans arc to 
Texans. And Bob Charles was born in 
New Zealand. His father, Ivor, was a 
schoolmaster in the lovely, mountain- 
ous Wuirarapa district, and Bob, an 
only child, was raised on the links of 
the llinckura golf club near the fam- 
ily home. Both of Bob’s parents were 
not only low-handicap golfers but left- 
handers, too. and they used to push 
him around the course in his pram when 
they were playing. By the lime he was 
5. Bob had .several cut-dow n left-handed 
clubs of his own. and he used them to 
whack a tennis ball around the family 
garden. 

Right-handed lefly? 

But the big sports in New Zealand 
arc Rugby in winter and cricket in sum- 
mer, and Bob devoted much of his teen- 
age lime to them. Although he hit both 
a golf ball and a cricket ball left-handed, 
he did just about everything else right- 
handed. simply out of choice. A good 
leg-break spin bowler (roughly the 
equivalent of a curve-ball pitcher) he 
threw right-handed, kicked right-fooled, 
sighted with his right eye and hit his 
forehand in tennis with the right hand. 
He even writes with his right hand, a 
fact that should be kept from the left- 
handers w ho venerate him. 

Being a natural athlete. Bob Charles 
learned his classic golf stroke with no 
more than a few basic words of advice 
from his father. At 14 he played in his 
lirst tournament— a mixed foursome 
event in which he was paired with his 
mother. After they lost in the final round 
by only a single hole, Bob's father de- 
cided it was time for the boy to have 
a set of golf clubs of his own. That was 
the start of Bob C'harics. champion golf- 
er. Within a few months cricket. Rugby 


and the other sports were merely diver- 
sionary activities. 

Charles completed his formal educa- 
tion at the age of 17. He had been 
attending Wairarapa College, the local 
high school, but. as he now puts it, "I 
wasn't keen on studying. W/hen I was 
ofl'ered a job in the bank in Mastcrion 
by a golfing friend of my dad’s, I took 
it." A year later, he won the New Zealand 
open golf championship, beating, among 
others, those fine Australians, Peter 
Thomp.son and Bruce Crampton. 

For the next six years Charles tried 
to combine banking and golf, but the 
bank came out second best. It seemed 
as if every time a line formed at the 
teller's window. Charles had to catch a 
plane for Philadelphia or South Africa 
or somewhere. By the end of 1960 the 
thought came to him that "I'd better 
concentrate on either banking or golf." 
He chose golf, and turned pro. 

With his life savings of S 1 .700, Charles 
began his first professional junket across 
the fairways of the world, spending most 
of the money on a round-the-world tick- 
et. The first slop was South Africa, where 
a wealthy paper manufacturer and in- 
curable golf fan named George Blum- 
berg arranged for Charles to become 
affiliated with the Dunlop Sports Co. 
Ltd. in Great Britain. His tournament 
earnings were soon adequate, if not sen- 
sational. and in 1962 Charles was the 
fourth-leading money winner on the 
British lour. His purses totaled 510.080. 
which seemed like a good deal of money 
to a young man instilled with the frugal 
ways of a country in which money is 
respected as much as the national an- 
them. "My father grew' up in the De- 
pression years." Charles said recently. 
"Me had to work in the coal mines and 
the wheat fields to make ends meet, and 
he knew the importance of money. He 
always said that if you can't alTord 
something, you don’t deserve it." 

Two very important things happened 
to Charles at the end of last year. In 
December he played in the U.S. Left- 
Handers Open championship, which he 
won by a margin of 21 strokes with a 
competitive course record of 270 over 
the DcSoio Lakes Golf Club at Sara- 
sota. Fla. This, of course, brought him 
to tiie attention of left-handed golfers 
everywhere, who immediately agreed 
that their savior had at last arrived. 

Right after that success Bob flew to 
South .Africa and married a beautiful 

conrim<eJ 
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* . , . The interior geometry (roundness) of the FIRST FLIGHT 
golf ball is greatly superior to that of any other golf ball we 
have examined and the only one that has a perfectly true center. 



This un-retouched X-ray of the five top selling $1.25 
golf balls shows why Steel Power 

Center® is "the greatest success in golf ball history" 



blonde girl named Verity Aldridge— a 
high school classmate of Gary Player’s 
wife — whom he had been courting for 
the past two years. The reception was in 
the garden of Ciary Player's new home 
near Johannesburg, with Vivienne Play- 
er as matron of honor. 4-year-old Jenni- 
fer Player as flower girl, Denis Hutchin- 
son. one of the Iseiter South African 
pros, as best man. and golfer Bobby 
Verway. Vivienne Player's brother, as 
an usher. After their honeymoon. Kob 
and his bride joined the IJ.S. tour. 

Verily Charles is an elTcctivc counter- 
agent to her husband's solemnity. V\ hen 
she looks at him with her big blue eyes, 
Bob’s formality melts. "Love. " she will 
say, "that was a beautiful shot you hit 
out of the sand on the 1 7th." 

Bob lakes her hand in his and replies, 
"I thought you said 1 was a poor hunk- 
er player." and his stony eountcnaiicc 
breaks into an enormous smile. 

Warmth and beauty are not the only 
contributions that Verity makes to her 
husband's career. The most serious Maw 
in Charles's golf at the moment is a ten- 
dency toward an txicasional horrendous 
round, such as the XI he turned in at 
the Colonial Invitation two weeks ago. 
The previous day he had the low indi- 
vidual score of 66 over the same course 
during the pro-am event. Verily did not 
hesitate to tell him that a 1 5-sirokc slump 
was ridiculous for a golfer of his talents. 
Hven Bob's best friends feel that he is 
inclined to stop concentrating when 
things are going badly. Verily seems to 
be just the person to jolt him out of 
these lapses. 

Nor does Charles have so many bad 
days that he cannot become a man to 
be reckoned with on the U.S. tour, for 
his game and his nerves arc sound. He 
plans to become a fixture on the Ameri- 
can golf scene. He and V'erityhave taken 
a house in Nassau to be within commut- 
ing distance of the U.S. tournaments, 
and Charles intends to spend at least 
30 weeks of the year at his new profes- 
sion, a decision cerlain to please his left- 
handed following. 

He does have his reservations about 
all the adulation from the left-handers 
("They have this — I don't know — infe- 
riority complex"), but the way he strikes 
the golf ball makes him a living illustra- 
tion of their motto: "It is Itelter to hit 
the ball from the wrong side and hit it 
right than to hit it from the right side 
and hit it wrong." end 


CHATTANOOGA 5, TENN. 
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It takes two to scuba 


ff you scuba in two's, it’s safer. If you scuba in Voit gear, 
it’s easier and more comfortable. Ask any diving pro. 
He's familiar with safety and he’s familiar with Voit. 
On the safe side, we've got a new valve with the 
reserve pull in front, where it’s easy to reach. 

On the comfortable side, there’s the Voit Snugpack*... 
makes tank toting a cipch. And, Voit's 50 cubic foot 
portable tanks give you twenty percent more under- 
water time than you formerly got from portables. 

Voit’s new ColorGuard' wet suits are both safe and 


comfortable. They last up to four times longer than 
ordinary wet suits. You can get them in a variety of 
colors and patterns. 

That's just a start. We make gur\s. masks, fins, every- 
thing you need to sink, swim, float, or enjoy the water. 
Want to know more about this vast array of equipment? 
See your local pro. He can give you the full story, While 
you're at it, let him give you the facts on underwater 
safety, When you and your partner are learning to 
scuba, he's one "third" that doesn't make a crowd. 
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For 3S years a studer^t of the 
great detective's life and work, the author 


WILLIAM S. BARING-GOULD 


member of the society of Holmes ertthusiaats, 
The Baker Street Irregulars 



Jlti a lifetime crammed with high adventure, 
his brilliant achievements in crime detection 

obscured his remarkable skills as athlete 



He was an expert with singlestick and foil, a 

fine boxer, equally accomplished with rifle and 
small arms and had a knowing eye for horseflesh 


e was a man who almost never took exercise for exercise’s sake. He 
looked upon aimless bodily exertion as a waste of energy, and he 
seldom bestirred himself unless there was some professional object to 
be gained. 

He held that a concentrated atmosphere was an aid to concentrated 
thought, and he consequently smoked incessantly and indiscrimi- 
nately — cigarettes, cigars (which he kept in the coal scuttle) and pipefuls of shag tobacco 
(which. he kept in the toe end of a Persian slipper)— until the air of his sitting room was 
blue with smoke. He also used snuff occasionally. 

He was partial to something a little choice in wines with his meals, he liked to con- 
clude his luncheon or dinner with a liqueur or two and there is no evidence that he ever 
stinted himself when it came to stronger spirits: a tantalus of whisky, a decanter of 
brandy and that old-fashioned manufacturer of carbonated water, the gasogene. stood 
always ready to hand on his sideboard. 

And there is worse to come. For many years, during the fits of black depression that 
settled upon him so frequently, he would seek solace in the crystalline alkaloids, mor- 
phine and cocaine — the latter in a 7% solution taken intravenously three times a day. 
As the addicts say. “main line.” 

He seems to have had only two healthful habits: his diet was usually of the sparsest, 
and it was rare indeed for him to be out of bed after 10 o’clock at night. He invariably 
rose and breakfasted at a correspondingly early hour in the morning. 

Even his closest friend and greatest admirer — a doctor— expressed himself astonished 
that the man “should have kept himself in training under such circumstances.” Yet he 
was always in training. Few men were capable of greater muscular effort. He was “ex- 
ceptionally strong in the fingers” and gripped his friend the doctor’s hand on their first 
meeting “with a strength for which I should hardly have given him credit.” Two years 
later, with his bare hands, he straightened a heavy steel poker that had been bent into 
a curve by his formidable antagonist. Dr. Grimesby Roylott. “I am not quite so bulky,” 
he said at the time, “but if he had remained I might have shown him that my grip was not 
much more feeble than his own.” 

And he was absolutely indefatigable. In the spring of the year 1887, on an investiga- 
tion that extended over two months, he never worked less than 15 hours a day. Only 
twice, in a career that spanned 26 years of the most exacting work, did his health ever 
fail, and then under none but the most remarkable circumstances. This iron man. this 
self-admitted self -poisoner by tobacco and cocaine, was of course Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
of No. 221 Baker Street. London — the greatest detective of all time and one of the ablest 
all-round athletes and keenest sportsmen the world has ever known. 

In the early days of his partnership with Sherlock Holmes, John H. Watson, the doc- 
tor, as yet unaware that his companion was a detective but nonetheless intrigued by his 
personality, habits and manner of living, attempted an analysis of the man which he 
headed: “Sherlock Holmes — his limits.” Item 11 on that list, which fortunately has 
been preserved to us. reads: “Is an expert singlestick player, boxer, and swordsman." 

Later Watson was to write that Holmes “was undoubtedly one of the finest boxers of 
his weight that I have ever seen.” And this was no idle compliment: Watson himself was 
an ardent sporting man who certainly had many occasions to see a boxing match and 
took full advantage of them. He knew a good boxer when he saw one. as did McMurdo. 
the professional boxer who guarded the door at Pondicherry Lodge, scene of murder in 
The Si^n of the Four. It will be remembered that McMurdo, who had once gone three 
rounds with Holmes in Alison's rooms, refused entrance to the detective until the light 
of his lantern fell full upon Holmes’s face. Then: 

"Not Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” roared the prizefighter. “God's truth! How could I 
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have mistook you? If instead o’ standing there so quiet you had just stepped up and 
given me that cross-hit of yours under the jaw, I'd ha’ known you without a question. 
Ah, you’re one that has wasted your gifts, you have! You might have aimed high, had 
you joined the fancy." 

The cross-hit — a punch to the head or body delivered straight from the shoulder but 
with a slight pivoting motion of the body — is so called because it must cross either over 
or under the opponent’s left arm to land. An expert on the subject of boxing. Mr. H. T. 
Webster, has written that "it is the natural counter to a left jab. and unskilled boxers 
commonly leave themselves open to it when they begin to carry their lefts too far for- 
ward to serve as an effective guard." The cross-hit is characteristic of the tall, rangy 
boxer, and Holmes, by his own word, was six feet tall. He was exceedingly lean, how- 
ever. and probably weighed at the most 11 stone — 154 p>ounds. He was therefore a mid- 
dleweight, with a build somewhat resembling that of the celebrated Bob (Ruby Robert) 
Fit 2 simmons. 

If the cross-hit was Holmes’s favorite blow with his right fist, the straight left was 
surely his favorite with the other. It was a straight left that sent that despicable villain. 
Roaring Jack Woodley, home in a cart in April 1895. during The Adventure of the 
Solitary Cyclist, and Holmes probably relied on the same blow when he twice had 
to “grass" the knife-carrying Joseph Harrison in August 1889. to regain the missing 
Naval Treaty. (To "grass" is a very old sporting term meaning to “knock down" or 
“bring down.’’) 

"In general then." Mr. Webster continues, “we can reconstruct Holmes's boxing 
style as somewhat like that of Jem Mace. Jim Corbett, and Mike Gibbons. He stood up 
straight in the classic style, used his extraordinary speed of foot to avoid the infighting 
which is likely to be troublesome to a man with a lightly armored body, staggered his 
opponent with a straight left which was punishing but not lethal, and finished him off 
with that powerful right cross." Still. Holmes did not always come out scot-free in his 
encounters in and out of the squared circle. He once confessed to Watson that one 
Mathews had knocked out his left canine tooth in a fight that took place in the waiting 
rcxDm at Charing Cross Station. 

Although Watson did not realize it in the early days. Holmes was also one of the first 
Europeans to study the Japanese forms of hand ( and foot) fighting. “ I have some knowl- 
edge. however, of baritsu. or the Japanese system of wrestling, which has more than once 
been very useful tome." he told Watson in 1894. Indeed, it was this knowledge of barit- 
su that saved Holmes’s life in his most dangerous encounter — the struggle with Pro- 
fessor James Moriarty. the Napoleon of Crime, when the two, locked in each other’s 
arms, fought to the death (of Professor Moriarty) on the treacherous brink of the 
Reichenbach Falls, near Meiringen in Switzerland. The fact that baritsu. unlike judo 
or karate, can be found in no Japanese -English dictionary can only mean that this hold 
or stroke or method of fighting is still so top secret that even the Japanese know nothing 
about it. 

It is to be deeply regretted that Watson has left us no account of Holmes with single- 
stick. foil or sabre in hand. We have his evidence, however, that Holmes handled a walk- 
ing stick with remarkable finesse. Watson also tells us that a hunting crop was Holmes's 
“favorite weapon." He kept one handy in his rooms (A Case of Identity) and carried 
one frequently, probably because he could do so without attracting attention. It would 
hardly do to stroll down Regent Street swinging an epee. Holmes used either his stick 
or his hunting crop against an enemy armed with a pistol in The Red-Headed League, 
against a ruffian armed with a bludgeon in The Adventure of the Illustrious Client. 
against a creature armed with venom — a swamp adder — in The Adventure of the 
Speckled Band. And a later biographer than Watson has stated recently that it was a 


sword cane Holmes carried on the memorable night in 1888 when he ran to earth the 
fiend who was terrorizing the East End of London, Jack the Ripper. Jack the Harlot 
Killer. 

Master though he was of both singlestick and sword. Holmes wisely relied on firearms 
inmost situations of peril. The researches of Mr. Robert Keith Leavitt {Annie Oakley 
in Baker Street) have demonstrated that Holmes at the age of 24 was so accomplished 
a rifleman that he was able, against the heaviest competition, to win ninth place (with 
a prize of LlO) in the Alexandra, one of the most important matches sponsored by the 
British Rifle Association. 

Holmes’s skill with small arms has been overshadowed by the superb marksmanship 
of Watson, just as Watson’s native astuteness has been obnebulated by the intellectual 
brilliance of Holmes, but no one can doubt that the master detective was also a skilled 
shot with a handgun. He would sit in an armchair, Watson tells us — and that is surely an 
awkward position from which to do accurate firing — with his hair trigger in his hand 
and a box of Boxer cartridges by his side and outline in bullet pocks on the opposite 
wall a patriotic V.R. (Victoria Regina). 

It is still a matter of debate among Sherlockian scholars whose bullet. Holmes’s or 
Watson's, brought down the vicious little Andaman Islander, Tonga. In any case, it was 
a remarkable shot, made by moonlight from the deck of a motor launch racing down the 
Thames at a diminutive target a boat's length beyond- 

ecent researches indicate that Holmes learned to box and fence as a boy 
of 14. Certainly he was accomplished in both, as he told Watson, by the time 
he entered Christ Church, Oxford, in October of 1872. There, demonstrably, he 
must also have become a star of track and field — a runner, a jumper and a 
sprinter. (He might also have been a javelin thrower — he had the physique 
for it — except that he later confessed to his ineptitude with a harpoon: see 
The Adventure of Black Peter.) 

Let us apply the master detective’s own methods: 

In the spring of the year 1895 Holmes returned to Oxford 
for the first time since his undergraduate days, there to pursue some laborious researches 
in early English charters (presumably at the Bodleian). His researches were disturbed 
by Mr. Hilton Soames. tutor and lecturer at the College of St. Luke’s, who pleaded 
with Holmes to investigate the theft of an examination paper. In the room where the 
paper had disappeared Holmes found “a small pyramid of black, putty-like stuff, . . . 
a small ball of black dough or clay, with specks of something which looks like sawdust 
in it." Holmes recognized it at once as a piece of the tenacious clay to be found only in 
the jumping pit, carried away on the spike of a jumping shoe. The inference is clear: 
since one glance was sufficient to tell Holmes what it was and where it came from. 
Holmes himself must once have used the self-same pit. 

Holmes’s life in later years bears out another conclusion : he was ever the swift walker, 
the speedy runner, the sure climber. On one occasion, when he was in no particular 
hurry. Holmes walked from Baker Street to the Alpha Inn in Bloomsbury in a quarter 
of an hour. Since the distance covered was about a mile and five-eighths. Holmes’s rate 
was a mile in less than 9> minutes, against the more normal rate of a mile in 20 minutes. 
"I am reckoned fleet of foot," Watson wrote on another occasion, “but never have I seen 
a man run as Holmes ran that night.” The doctor is speaking of the fog-filled night on 
the Devon moors when Holmes “flew up the track" of a demon dog wrapped in 
flickering flames, that dreaded "phantom.” the Hound of the Baskervilles. 

Even more extraordinary, however, was Holmes’s feat in The Adventure of Charles 
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i4u^usfus Milverton. At night, in evening clothes and heavily burdened with a great- 
coat, Holmes, pursuing his quarry, sprang to the top of a six-foot wall, went over and 
ran for two miles across the huge expanses of Hampstead Heath. He was 45 years of age 
at the time. 

To escapee from that tiger of a man, Professor Moriarty's chief lieutenant. Colonel 
Sebastian Moran. Holmes had to undertake a remarkable climb after his death duel 
with the Professor. The face of the cliff above him was almost sheer, and far below him 
the water of the falls screamed in its chasm. The slightest mistake here would be fatal. 
Time and again tufts of grass came away in Holmes’s hand. More than once he slipped 
in the wet notches of the rock. Still he struggled upward. At last he reached a ledge, sev- 
eral feet deep and covered with moss, where he could lie unseen. The descent, when 
Moran had given up the hunt, was worse than the ascent: the detective had to swing 
himself over the edge of the abyss, hang by his hands, grope for a foothold. On the path 
at last, he took to his heels and “did ten miles over the mountains." Had there been 
uplands or easy slopes, he might have followed them, but a glance at the map shows 
none in that region. Holmes had to follow a rugged, snow-filled mountain trail — in total 
darkness. The long road that lay ahead was to take him as far as Tibet, where he traveled 
for two years, amusing himself by visiting Lhasa and spending some days in conversa- 
tions with the head lama. 

Now, Holmes, among many other things, was considered the world’s foremost author- 
ity on footprints- Is it conceivable that he could have visited the Himalayan highlands 
without interesting himself in that mysterious creature, the Abominable Snowman, 
known to the western world principally by its footprints? It is not. Certainly Holmes 
climbed Everest in his pursuit of the Snowman, but how far he climbed it is an insoluble 
problem. It is unlikely that he reached the summit, but many hold that he may well 
have gone as far as the North Col. and perhaps even higher. This, of course, made 
Holmes the first European — and probably the first man — to set foot on the higher slopes 
of the highest mountain in the world. To the British Empire, then, belongs the credit 
for the first partial ascent, as well as for finishing the job on that historic May 29, 1953, 
more than 60 years later. 

Whence came Holmes’s remarkable flair for climbing? It was evidently in his blood, 
for, he tells us (in The Greek Interpreter), his grandmother was a sister of Vernet. the 
French artist. And Eric Shipton, the noted climber, has written (in his introduction to 
Maurice Herzog’s Annapurna) that “since the first World War, French mountaineers 
have been in the forefront in the field of Alpine achievement. Vernet . . . will live among 
the greatest in the history of mountaineering.” 


olmes’s crowded career between 1877 and 1903 left him little time 
for hunting, fishing or swimming, but it is pleasant to note that he 
was able to enjoy all of these either earlier, as a university student, or 
later, after his retirement. When, as a student at Oxford, he was in- 
vited to Donnithorpe in Norfolk by his classmate. Victor Trevor, for a 
month of the long vacation. Holmes was delighted to find that there 
would be “excellent wild-duck shooting in the fens" and “remarkably good fishing.” 

One case, at least. The Adventure of Shoscombe Old Place, gave both him and 
Watson an opportunity to whip a millstream with their tackle, “with the result that we 
had a dish of trout for our supper." And, "summer and winter," Holmes at the age of 
55 would join his friend Fitzroy McPherson for a dip in the icy and dangerous currents 
of the English Channel as it swept below the chalk cliff’s of the Sussex Downs, where 
Holmes in later life maintained his villa and practiced the art of beekeeping. 


It is somewhat surprising to find that Holmes at no point in his career took an interest 
in chess, Rather he regarded a liking for the game as "one mark of a scheming mind," as 
he told Watson in The Adventure of the Retired Colourman. A favorite restaurant 
with Holmes was always Simpson’s in The Strand, to which he would repair for "some- 
thing nutritious" after a particularly exacting case. Simpson’s, in Holmes’s day. was 
famous not only as a restaurant but as a "divan" where amateur and professional 
chessplayers met. and it has been surmised that Holmes once received an unforgettable 
drubbing over a chessboard at Simpson's — a defeat that ever after led him to take a 
dim view of the king of board games. 

Holmes would take a hand at whist, however, as we know from The Red-Headed 
League. On the night on which he was to conclude that extraordinary case so success- 
fully. he brought with him a deck of cards, so that he and his three companions might 
while away their long vigil in the cellar of the Coburg branch of the City and Suburban 
Bank with a rubber or two. Only the certainty that at any moment John Clay, alias 
Vincent Spaulding, murderer, thief, forger, smasher (and grandson of a royal duke) 
might poke his pale face and red hair through a hole in the floor, prevented Holmes 
from waving each of the others to a seat on a crate of 2.000 napoleons and asking. 
"Shall we cut for partners?" 

Other adventures are peppered with expressions that could come only from a card- 
player: “He will hold a card back for years in order to play it at the moment when 
the stake is best worth winning." Holmes said in 1899 of "the worst man in London,” 
the blackmailer Charles Augustus Milverton. "We have added one card to our hand, 
but it needs careful playing all the same." he warned Watson in The Adventure of 
Shoscombe Old Place. "When the other fellow has all the trumps, it saves time to 
throw down your hand.” he counseled his opponent. Count Sylvius, in 1903. during The 
Adventure of the Mazarin Stone. 

Cricket enthusiasts must console themselves with the thought that their game evi- 
dently does not lead to crime, for it plays no part in any of Mr. Holmes's many ad- 
ventures. (Heretics who claim that Dr. Conan Doyle had more to do with the telling 
of the adventures than did Dr. John H. Watson like to point out that Dr. Doyle as 
a young man "made thirty runs against a bowler named Sherlock" and "always had a 
kindly feeling for that name.”) But Holmes once concerned himself with Rugby football 
and twice with the great British sport of horse racing. Watson, a former Rugby player 
himself (for Blackheath), must have been delighted when young Cyril Overton of Trin- 
ity College, the skipper of the rugger team at Cambridge University, called on Holmes 
on the day before the big match of the season with Oxford. Mr. Overton was in serious 
trouble: Godfrey Staunton, his right-wing three-quarter was missing. And Godfrey 
Staunton was ‘ 'simply the hinge that the whole team turns on. I 'd rather spare two from 
the pack, and have Godfrey for my three-quarter line,” young Overton ran on. "Wheth- 
er it’s passing, or tackling, or dribbling, there's no one to touch him: and then, he’s 
got the head, and can hold us all together. What am I to do? That’s what I ask you, 
Mr. Holmes. There's Moorhouse. first reserve, but he is trained as a half, and he always 
edges right in on to the scrum instead of keeping out on the touch line. He’s a fine 
place-kick, it’s true, but then, he has no judgment, and he can't sprint for nuts. Why, 
Morton or Johnson, the Oxford fliers, could romp round him. Stevenson is fast enough, 
but he couldn't drop from the twenty-five line, and a three-quarter who can't either 
punt or drop isn't worth a place for pace alone. No. Mr. Holmes, we are done unless 
,you can help me to find Godfrey Staunton.” 

Well. Holmes found Staunton, all right, but too late to save the game for Cam- 
bridge. Overton’s forebodings were justified: Oxford won, Watson tells us, by the score 
of "a goal and two tries.” Unfortunately, in the possible years, there was in fact no 
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game in which this was the winning score. But Oxford did win in the year 1896 with 
a score of two goals to Cambridge’s score of a goal and a try. In other words. Oxford 
won by a goal — and that is pretty close for Watson. (He was flagrantly off side, how- 
ever, in saying that the match was played in February. In the ’90s the Cambridge- 
Oxford matches were always played in December, on a Wednesday, usually the sec- 
ond Wednesday in the month.) 

■‘There is a wonderful sympathy and freemasonry among horsey men.” Sherlock 
Holmes once said. “Be one of them, and you will know all there is to know.” Holmes 
was equally appreciative of horses — "A pair of beauties!” he exclaimed, as the brougham 
bearing the King of Bohemia pulled up at the curb before No. 221 Baker Street. (He 
added. "There's money in this case, Watson, if there is nothing else,” perhaps showing 
that his mind was elsewhere.) But he did have an eye for a good piece of horseflesh, 
then and later — he saw to it that he got a bet down on Silver Blaze, a bet on which he 
handsomely collected. 

Silver Blaze was of the Isonomy stock (Isonomy was a great champion in the late 
1870s) and the favorite in the forthcoming Wessex Plate. The splendid creature disap- 
peared on a wild and stormy night in September 1890, and its trainer. John Straker, was 
found the next morning, his head shattered, But Holmes assured the frantic owner. 
Colonel Ross, that Silver Blaze would run "at the fall of the flag” on the following 
Tuesday, and run Silver Blaze did. 

Again. Watson must have been delighted to have a hand in the case, for Watson was 
a slave of the turf ; it cost him, he told Holmes, “about half his wound pension.” Never- 
theless, Watson seemed strangely ill-informed about racing matters in reporting the 
actual event: he called the race both the Wessex Cup and the Wessex Plate: he said 
it was reserved for 4- and 5-year-old horses, and there are no such races: he quoted 
the odds on the contender, Desborough. at 15 to 5, an unheard-of unreduced fraction 
as far as racing odds are concerned; and the colors he listed for at least three of the 
entries were not sufficient — no color was given for the rider’s cap or jacket. 


strange events he called The Adventure of Shoscombe Old Place. 
They centered around Sir Robert Norberton. his horse Shoscombe 
Prince, and the Derby of 1902. The case ended on a happier note than Sir 
Robert’s actions perhaps deserved; Shoscombe Prince won the Derby. Sir Rob- 
ert netted JJ80.000 in bets, his creditors held their hands until the race was over, 
when they were paid in full, and enough was left over to reestablish Sir Robert in 
a fair position in life. It is not recorded that Holmes had a little something on Shos- 
combe Prince’s nose but, knowing Holmes as we do, we may be sure he did. 

This. then, was Sherlock Holmes — athlete, gamester, sportsman. 

That Holmes thought highly of sport in all its aspects is evident: “The best and 
soundest thing in England.” he called it. 

As for himself: 

"If you have a fancy to see your name in the next honours list — ” his influential 
brother. Mycroft. once hinted. 

But Sherlock Holmes of Baker Street smiled and shook his head. 

“I play the game for the game's own sake,” he said. 
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/\ gift for 
making a bad 
situation 
much worse 


Roger Maris, too human to act good 
tike a hero should, has turned into 
the fans’ favorite villain instead 


T lic impression that Roger Maris 
makes on baseball fans was graphi- 
cally. if innocently, revealed the other 
day by a lO-year-old acquaintance of a 
New York sportsw riler. The tO-year-old 
said he was a Mets fan. had always been 
a Mclv fan (“always" is a relative term: 
when you are 10. it means about two 
seasons) and was against the New York 
Yankees, “rxeept Micke> Mantle." he 
said. "I like Mickey Mantle." Then, in 
a matler-or-facl. for-motlierhood-and- 
tone of 

voice, he added. “I hate Roger Maris." 

What is it about Roger Maris that 
makes small boys who don't know him 
say they hate him? Why is he booed 
every time he comes to bat in every ball 
park he plays in? Why do sporlswritcrs 
w ho cover the Yankees shake their heads 
when you mention Maris and say. "For- 
get it. He's nothing"? The famous "ges- 
ture" that Maris directed toward a fan 
in Minnesota a couple of weeks ago 
a vulgar signal whose meaning no one 
could mistake — was a bad thing to do. 
but it was not in itself enough to arouse 
the rush ofcriticism that followed. Other 
ballplayers have done worse, and pro- 
tests have been minor. With Maris, it 
hecamc a national issue. When the 
Yankees return to Minnesota in July. 
Maris will be booed and reviled all 
over again. 

But not for the gesture. Maris will be 
booed because the crowd despises him. 
It resents him. It dislikes him. Win? 
Well. Maris is disliked because his be- 
havior on the held — and. as the press re- 
ports it.olf the licld--indicaiesthat he is 
a petulant, self-pitying, constantly irri- 
tated man. He shows contempt for the 
crowds that hoot at him. for the fans 
and reporters who ask him ohvious and 
tiresome questions, for the celebrity 
hunters who badger him and pursue him 
into the crevices of his privacy. Mostly, 
though, he is disliked because he has 
proved to be such an un.satisfactory 
hero. 

When he was just another good ball- 
player the crowd did not care — if it 
knew— that he was a redneck. When he 
went after Babe Ruth's record of 60 
homo runs in one season and broke it. 
things changed- He was automatically 
a hero. What the crowd wants first in 
a hero is a man who can do things, 
and Maris certainly could do things. 
What it wants next is a hero with poise 
and self-assurance, someone it can like 
as well as admire. Admiration of a 
hero is essentially admiration of self. 


When the hero blows his success, when 
he behaves as stupidly and uncertainly 
as we might behave ourselves, then self- 
admiration turns to self-hatred, the 
harshest form of hate. When Maris, suc- 
cessor to Ruth, showed that he didn't 
know how to handle the praise and the 
adulation, he was the personification of 
the inadequate self, the man who thinks 
of what he should have said the day 
after he should have said it. That is how 
Roger Maris let everyone down— as a 
hero he was a grievous dwAppoitvttvvcn^ 
— and that is whv he is booed. 

Maris has often protested. "I'm the 
same guy I always was. I was this way 
when I was 10. when I was 1 5. when I was 
20. I haven't changed. I can't change." 
He and his brother angered people in 
their home town when they svvitched 
high schools because they felt their ath- 
letic ability was not sutlicienlly appreci- 
ated in the first school. After he signed 
with the Cleveland Indians a decade ago 
he had a succession of bitter disputes 
with Cleveland oflkials, disputes that 
continued to echo after he was traded to 
Kansas City. When Kansas City traded 
him to New York- the Promised Land 
for most players — Maris complained 
that he didn't want to play in New York 
and that he would rather stay in Kansas 
City. 

This cantankerous quality went rela- 
tively unnoticed until he made his as- 
sault on Ruth's record. Bui then, when 
dozens of reporters clustered around his 
locker every day to ask the same ques- 
tions that he had Answered literally hun- 
dreds of times already, the natural truc- 
ulence of his nature began to erupt- Each 
eruption was magnified in print, and the 
situation collapsed into a chain reaction 
of accusation and recrimination. At one 
point Maris said to Mickey Mantle, "1 
can't lake much more of this." Mantle, 
w ho in earlier years had been booed and 
harassed in much the same way, said, 
"You have to gel used to it." 

But Maris did not. That season (1961 ) 
of unrelieved strain soured him perma- 
nently. The following spring in Florida 
reporters digging in the dull sameness of 
training-camp routine for something to 
write about jumped on Maris for real 
and imaginary faults. Roger declared a 
boycott on the press: no more inter- 
views. The boycott didn't last long, but 
it cooked him. The w riters regularly cov- 
ering the Yankees stood by him for a 
while, but then they became disenchant- 
ed, too. They seldom bother him with 
qiiesticvns now, vvhich is fine with Roger 


but bad for his reputation. “He'll never 
change,” a writer Siiid. 

Roger'.s close friend, Rig Julie Isaac- 
son. one of the colorful people you often 
find in ihe wings at sports events, disa- 
grees. “He'!! change," Big Julie said last 
week. “You'll see. You don't under- 
stand this guy. He's a good kid. a real 
nice kid. He's got a nice w ife, a nice fam- 
ily. Listen, 1 got four kids, four girls. 
When they're old enough to get mar- 
ried. if any one of them ever came around 
with a boy like Rog and said this is the 
guy they wanted to marry. I'd be the 
happiest man in the world. He's a great 
kid, Writers have written things about 
him that were wrong. They make him 
out to be a bum who vvouldn't talk to 
anybody. I tel! you there's nothing he'd 
rather do than just sit around and throw 
the bull, with anybody. He used to like 
to go to I. indy's fora meal and sit around 
and talk. But you know how it is with a 
ballplayer like Maris in public? 1 Ic can't 
eat. C\cr\ two seconds somebody comes 
up and slicks a piece of paper in front of 
his face. "Here, sign this.' Half the time 
they don't c\en have a pen. So they look 
at Rog and they say. 'What's the mat- 
ter? You don't have a pen?' " 

Julie made a face. “So Rog doesn't go 
out much. You knosv what we do? We 
play pinochle. Roger and Dale Long and 
me and a friend of mine. When the club 
is in New York. Kog and Dale live in a 
place 1 got for them in Queens. I pick up 
groceries for them. Look, here's a list. 
Look; eggs, bacon, pork and beans. 
Juices, soda, one pound ham. bean soup, 
vegetable soup, a 71' (jiiulc. They cal 
breakfast in. sometimes dinner in. they 
come over to my house, we play pinoch- 
le. Them against me and my friend. They 
look at each other and do baseball sig- 
nals— you know, like they hitch the bell 
and pass one hand over the chest. Thai's 
hearts. 1 try to get even by talking Yid- 
dish to my friend— he’s a New York 
City detective- but he married an Ital- 
ian girl and lie's forgotten how to talk 
Yiddish. Ah. wc have a lot of fun. Wc 
bet. A dime, 15c. 1 say if 1 lose tonight 
ril walk to the stadium tomorrow. I owe 
seven walks." 

Idyllic. The man who broke Babe 
Ruth's record playing pinochle for 
laughs with his friends, eating pork and 
beans and watching TV. A better life for 
a small-town boy with a bad temper than 
being cast in the role of reluctant hero. 
Big Julie says he'll change, that he'll be 
easier to get along vvith in public. May- 
be he will. END 
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Patented new SAFETY- SHOULDER on 
Dunlop Elite premium nylon tires brings 
you driving control, comfort and safety 
never before possible . . . 


An extra Ireail iil> extendiiij: ilnwn <>vi-r 
tlu‘ tire j.|i<>ulilers . . . llial's the ))atetile<l 
iie^. Dunlop SM- KT'i SHOl I.DKU. 
foutui onl\ on Diinli'p Klile [iretniiim 
nylon tire.-. It "i\es \ ou ijiiprecedentcd 
j-leeriii" eontrol . . . ;treal*‘r >afet\ and 
ridinj: eoinforl. The Klile - SM' K'l A - 
SUDl I.DKII lets llie liie ride -mootllK 
and safely up and o\er |ia\ement ed<;es. 
eenlerline -trips, ruts, lidfie.- and other 
ohslruftion.s \sithoul tin- ii-iial wIutI- 
rem'hiiiij: jolt, H<'l])s in < <>riuTini'. tc.i> 
. . . keepinj: tiune tread riihher on the 
roa<l at hi;:li sp«-e<ls or on \\el surfaces. 


Kook up \our nearest Dunlop tire 
(l<-aler in the 'telhov .\,k him for 

a denioiist rat ion of the extra driviti" 
eontrol. comfort, and .safetv of Dunlop 
KliteSAKKTY SHOl'LDKKnvIontires. 


DUNLOP 



HiifTalo 5. New York 

Dunlop — knoivn 'rniinil ihf uorlil 
lor liri's (inil s/iorfoiy jiooih. 


FISHING/ Stuart Martin 


Pulling the plug that killed 
a great shad stream 


Conservationists have cleared the polluted Delaware River, and one 
of our Rest ‘fishing fish' is once again free to roam in and out of it 


\A/hcn the Scottish-born but Phila- 
' ’ delphia-dueliing naturalist. Alex- 
ander Wilson, assigned the label 
sapiilissiitio (■'tastiest”) to the common 
-American shad, chances arc that the lish 
he studied and sasored came out of the 
Deliiuarc Kixcr. That he found it more 
ilelectable than other shad, of \xhieh 
the xxorld's rivers (and some lakes) 
contain several different species, is not 
surprising. To riverbank people every- 
where. shad taken from l/uir stream are 
always ■'tastiest.'' 

In the century and a half after Wilson 
lived beside it. the Delaware deteriorated 
from a salubrious artery of travel and 
culture into a foul sewage ditch, l ike 
the niighlier Susquehanna, its sources 
are in the pristine highlands of New 
'f ork slate, but to reach the sea it has to 
pass through some of industrial Amer- 
ica's busiest and most noisome back- 
yards, At least two human generations 
have proliferaled since spawning shad 
were seen in any quantity on the Del- 
aware and the white April blooming 
of the service-berry tree C'shad-blow") 
heralded their approach. 

But now conservation has won a lough 
battle. After a hopeful trickle two years 
ago and a promising surge last year, this 
spring a magnificent upstream rush of 
fish eontirms that the lower Delaware 
has been rendered pure enough again for 
shad. Could he know this. Naluialisl 

ilson would most certainly join in the 
rejoicing. He died in 1813 at Philadel- 
phia of dysentery spread by polluted 
water. 

It IS not. primarily, any specific lethal 
toxins which destroy shad in a polluted 
river. It is literal suffocation lack of 
oxygen —caused by many elements. Chief 
of these arc othc competing life forms, 
which rob the shad of oxygen when they 
need it most. 


When adult shad run downstream in 
hot July and .August, weak and spent 
from spawning and from having gone 
for many weeks with little or none of 
their natural food (microscopic plank- 
ton). the water is too warm for die 
shad's comfort, and the oxygen content 
of the polluted waters is too low for 
their survival. However, what wipes out 
the species entirely is a downstream plug 
of polluiioii so dense that the young, 
new crop cannot make it to sea. The 
Delaware's anoxic plug was from Tren- 
ton down nearly to Wilmington. Del., 
where tidal action is great enough to 
purify. Such enlightened industrial firms 
as Du Pont and Sun Oil helped the con- 
servationists get the river cleaned up. 
but others up on the Lehigh remain re- 
calcitrant. Some of their wastes appear 
mortally cyanic. Other offenders are small 
tow ns whose treatment of municipal sew- 
age is still primitive. 

All through the Delaware's barren 
years shad were shipped from other riv- 
ers to supply the l ast. This year profes- 
sional and amaieiir netters are back in 
business, from I am berlv ille. N. J. where 
one recent haul broke all records since 
the I XXOs- - up to Hancock. N.A ., a river 
distance of about 2(K) miles. The run 
lasts from about May 1 until mid-June. 
During this time, from dawn to dusk on 
weekends and after supperlime on week- 
days. every likely spot along the scieiicly 
scenic Delaware is crammed w ith casters, 
I xcited oldsters who haven't caught a 
shad since their boyhood stand hip to 
hip in the shallows with young tyros 
and round-bottomed housewives. 

Compared to shadding, put-and-take 
trout fishing is tameand expensive. Trout 
stamps cost money and a two-pound 
lish is about tops. Shad arc free. One 
fish fills a bake pan. and a pair of roe 
is dinner for two. 6 nd 
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Handsome is as handsome does— and this wash-and-wear fabric performs with the best. Thanks to Kodel poly- 
ester in the blend. Needs little orno touch-up ironing, Stays smooth, soft. Be sure: look forthe tao' Delcot* "Mentor” 
sports shirt in a blend of 50?o Kodel p ol yeste r, 50% cotton . Choice of colors, $5.00, By * 


COI Ni-ON^C . IP' 7 OF E EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC subsidiiry of EMimtnKMiakConipiny, 760 MA0)SONAVE..N V 16 Kodel >5 for Eutmin polyester Eastman makes the fiber, not lebric or garments. 



CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


For those 
who seek rugged 
luxury 

MacGregor makes a golf bag so rugged, so distinctive, so spec- 
tacular that no other golf bag is quite like it. You*ll recognize its 
impressive sweep-flare silhouette wherever better golfers congre- 
gate. But MacGregor, greatest name in golf, didn't design this bag 
to be only an eye-catching conversation piece. They made it to be 
a thing of funcJionul beauty. Note how the pockets are a true pan 
of the bag itself and not an added afterthought. Note, too, how’ this 
bag abounds with the true luxury of Kangaroo leather, just as do 
MacGregor head-covers, carryall and brand-new Kangaroo leather 
gloves. All color-coordinated, too. Select from a color array of bur- 
gundy. golden tan. classic black, glistening gunmetal, avocado 
green. MacGregor has thought of everything: even the ladies. We 
make sweep-flare golf bags for them, too! 

This is your year lo step up to MacGreftor s Kangaroo Leather 
Golf Bags . . . and go the wny of the winners. 

Sold by Golf Professionals only 


m. 








ROWING /Rex Lardner 



STATE (TOP), CANADA, CALIFORNIA. UCLA AND WASHINGTON LINE UP FOR THE START OF THE FINALS 


The right way to row is to head for Tokyo 

Paced by a couple of challengers from other nations, Americans were rowing against each other on a 
California creek and a Massachusetts lake, but their minds were on a finish line that lies across the Pacific 


E \ory U.S. rowing regatta above the 
schoolboy level is, unofficially at 
least, an Olympic tryout. American oars- 
men have only a little more than a year 
of practice left to recapture the Olympic 
supremacy in eight-oared shells that was 
theirs for 40 years until I960. One evi- 
dence of their determination to do so is 
the increasing number of U.S. races 
scheduled for the Olympic distance of 
2,000 meters. This was the length of the 
courses set for the two biggest regattas 
in the nation last week. Contending over 
this distance against a llotilla of the best 
U.S. crews on each coast was a prime 
Olympic challenger. 

On V1ass;)chusclts’ gloomy and rain- 
spattered Lake Quinsigamond. the world 
champion oarsmen from Germany's 
Ratzeburg Rowing Club (SI. May 20) 
were pitted against last year's IR.A cham- 
pions from Cornell and 13 other crews 
in the annual eastern sprints. 


In the western championships on the 
choppy waters of Redwood Creek in 
California, the University of British Co- 
lumbia crew, fresh from winning the 
I’an-American championship in S3o 
Paulo, was matched with Washington 
and California and six other crews. 

in both regattas the visiting crews 
were ollicially intruders and hence not 
eligible for the championships, but their 
presence and its suggestion of bigger in- 
ternational competition to come made 
them the shells to beat. Cornell's cham- 
pions did just that to the hitherto unde- 
feated Ratzeburgers in a qualifying 
round, and fora brief, blissful moment. 
U.S. international prestige was restored. 
But in the linals, with the weather im- 
proved. the Germans swept ahead on 
the Massachusetts lake at their unbe- 
lievable 50-beat stroke and crossed the 
finish line a full length ahead of the first 
American. Second-place Cornell had 


the satisfaction of winning the official 
championship, plus three out of the 
five remaining races. 

Out West, U.S. rowers did somewhat 
better against a less formidable foreign 
threat. There the ominous Olympic 
shadow cast by the University of British 
Columbia was lightened by the tense 
old rivalry between the Huskies and the 
Golden Bears. These two crews had 
swept over the line in a quick one-two 
behind victorious Cornell at the IRA 
last year. They had rowed each other 
to a frustrating dead heat in an earlier 
race this year. Last week each was de- 
termined to beat the Canadians but. 
more important, each was determined 
to beat the other. 

Before the rivalry could be properly 
settled, a few details of regattamanship 
had to be straightened out. This was the 
most ambitious w-estern sprints to date 
(it included not only the heavyweight 
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ROWING ..uirmiinl 



scallop-tooth blade... 
the big reason SkilTrimmers 
cut hedges cleaner, faster! 


Skil's scallop teeth grip and hold 
branches so cutter bar can slice 'em 
clean. Branches are never chewed or 
torn. The extra long blade cuts a 
14 ii/v 6’’ swath through the thickest 


foliage . . . ten times faster than snip, 
snip, snipping away by hand. Avail- 
able in deluxe and heavy duty models. 
See them both at hardware, lumber 
and garden dealers. Under $40. 


eights event but single, double and quad- 
ruple sculls races, schoolboy, club, feath- 
erweight, lightweight, freshmen and 
even ladies' races), and it was the first 
to be held on Redwood C reek. It is not 
surprising, then, that there was some 
confusion. At the start of one race com- 
inunication.s broke down between the 
start and the linish, and an alarmed 
voice was Itcard to say over the P.A. 
system; '“Frankly. I'm not quite sure 
if this race is fours or eights." A race 
that turned out definitely to be fresh- 
men ciglils was delayed at the start 
while .six boats tried to get through a 
channel wide enough for live. 

Even the start of the varsity heavy- 
weight finals was marred by consterna- 
tion when it was announced that the 
Huskies had been officially reprimanded 
for crowding a bank, an infraction that 
could mean disqualification. However, 
no one was disqualified, and tlie race at 
last got under way. 

Round two 

Forgetting the Canadian threat, the 
two American rivals pulled away from 
the pack at the halfway mark and drove 
in a bow--io-bow seesaw- toward the 
finish. Throughout, the Huskies main- 
tained the characteristic slow stroke that 
had led a Stanford man to exclaim in a 
preliminary heat, "Look at that. They're 
just coasting." Rowing higlier than 
Washington from the start, California - 
by then a deck length behind -pushed 
its stroke up to 42 when it was 100 
meters from the linish in a last desperate 
effort to catch up. But Washington's 
shrewd little Nordic-blond coxswain 
Dave -Amundsen had husbanded the 
energy in his boat by holding off the 
Huskies' final sprint for an extra iOO 
meters, and Washington was able to 
mulch California's move. The Huskies 
slid easily over the line just one and a 
half seconds ahead of the Bears. The 
exhausted Canadians, who claim they 
only reach peak form in the autumn, 
were well astern, in fourth place. Long 
Beach .State finished third. 

As tlic grinning Huskies amiably 
tossed their coxswain overboard and 
swapped shirts with the Bears. Wash- 
ington Coach Fil Leanderson watched 
with a distant look in an eye that could 
be seeing as far as Tokyo. California's 
Jim Lemmon, however, was no less 
hyperopic. "Iliat's only round two." 
he said. "There's more," end 
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Do many other jobs around the yard, too! 

Skil Shrub and Grass Shears with exclusive scissor-action 
blades do twice as many yard |obs as rotary blade tools. 

Clip flush to trees, walls; trim along walks. Even shape 
shrubs and bushes. Safe, scissor-action blades can't throw 
stones or dirt. Deluxe 
and heavy duty 
models. Under $40. 

Roller handle 
for stand up 
use extra. 


POWER^ TOOLS 



Prices slightly higher in Canada 



Caught in a cannibal coup 


H arry Fishbcin. the dean of the May- 
fair Bridge Club on West 57th 
Street in New York City, is as colorful 
as any of his hundred and one different 
berets and as unorthodox as his custom 
of wearing one whenever he plays in a 
tournament. Fishy— nobody at the May- 
fair would call him anything else — al- 
ways has a hand and a story. Recently 
1 congratulated him on his 65th birth- 
day and asked him how he had cele- 
brated. “'Family affair," he replied. “No 
bridge." Then, as if to erase the thought 
of a party without bridge, he said, "But 
let me tell you about a hand 1 had the 
other day when my partner could have 
saved me from the soup. Instead, he 
turned cannibal and lit the fire under the 
pot himself.” Then Fishy laid out the 
hand below. 

South's bidding is open to some ques- 
tion. It would be more orthodox to re- 
spond two diamonds and continue two 
spades over a two-heart rebid by North. 
But South foresaw that this would put 
him into the position of bidding three no 
trump automatically 
if partner should bid 
two no trump. So 
South elected to try to 
handle the auction in 
a fashion that would 
leave the final decision 
to his partner. While 
technically South's 
two no trump might 
have been passed, 
most players dislike to 
hang one short of 
game, and North took 
the aggressive course. 

Fishbcin won the 
opening lead with the 
ace of clubs and rc- 
turned the 10 to 
South's queen and 
West's king. West 


then cashed the jack of clubs and con- 
tinued with the 7, his highest remaining 
club. This indicated that his reentry was 
in spades rather than diamonds. Fish- 
bcin had discarded one spade on the 
third club and dutifully saved a spade, 
discarding a diamond on the fourth club. 
Unfortunately, this discard gave declarer 
his ninth trick — five diamonds and three 
hearts in addition to the 8 of clubs. 

"But suppose I knew that South held 
five diamonds.” stiid Fishy. “The only 
card I could safely discard would be my 
last spade. Then all declarer has to do is 
read the situation correctly when West 
shows out on the second round of dia- 
monds. He cashes his four good dia- 
monds, throws me in with the fifth and 1 
have to give him his ninth trick by lead- 
ing away from my jack of hearts. 

“To get me out of this, all partner had 
to do was duck the queen of clubs, giving 
declarer the club trick he has to win lat- 
er anyway. Or, he could still have saved 
me by winning the king of clubs and 
leading back the 7, keeping his jack of 
clubs until later. The 
7 would again be a 
suit-preference signal 
clearly telling me his 
reentry was in spades, 
and it was unlikely 
that the squeeze could 
strangle me with only 
three rounds of clubs 
led. Instead, he made 
me a victim of a can- 
nibal coup.'’ 

There is a general 
le.sson to be learned 
here. Whether you are 
defender or declarer, 
if you must give up 
a trick to the opposi- 
tion. it usually pays to 
give it up as early as 
possible. END 
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Bi>fli .sitU's 
vuhurahle 
North dealer 


WB.ST 
A J 8 3 
7 6 4 


NORTH 
4 K 7 6 

y A K 0 to 

♦ 09 
4^ a 6 4 2 


EAST 
4 4 2 
V j 9 a 5 
♦ 10 a 7 4 2 

«ik A 10 


SOUTH 
Q to 9 5 
r 3 2 

♦ A K J 6 5 

4 0 9 

NORTH KAST SOUTH 

(Fishhein) 

I ▼ l‘A.S.S I 4 

■> 4 PASS 2 N.T. 

3 N.T. PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 5 of clubs 


PAS.S 

PAS.S 

PASS 


Here comes FUN ! 



(he new thrill 
of two-wheel 
motoring on a low-cost 
easy-riding Cushman 
Eagle! It's the favorite 
motor scooter . . . 
the first choice of go-do-it people 
for more than twenty-five years. 

With the new die-cast aluminum engine, 
you go for miles and miles on a 
tank of gas. And you have plenty of 
power to stay with traffic, too. Instant, 
alive electric start is available on 
Cushman Eagles. Every trip is a 
fun-packed adventure . . . don't wait, 
see your Cushman Dealer right away — 
he's in the Yellow Pages under 
"Motor Scooters”. Prices on Cushman 
Scooters start as low as $ 285.00 delivered. 


CUSHMAN 
Silver Eagle, 



GOLF / Jack Nickfaus 


A compact swing 
for a 

low-down He 


Most weekend players find the occasional 
sidchill lie with the ball below the feet us 
threatening as if it were a hissing snake. It is 
a nasty shot, to be sure, but the first thing to 
overcome is the psychological hazitrd. This 
shot can be played successfully, One of two 
things is likely to happen when the ball is 
hit: if the club face is closed at address, the 
ball will be pulled to the left; if the club face 
is square, the ball will fade to the right The 
happier of these alternatives, and the easier 
to hit. is the fade. The club must be gripped 
at the very end and the knees flexed suffi- 
ciently to bring the body about as close to 
the ball as it would be for a normal lie. The 
shot should be aimed to the left of the green. 
The backsw ing must be slow and fairly com- 
pact. 1 cannot overstress the importance of 
good balance. The weight should be kept on 
the heels and the head kept absolutely still 
throughout the swing. If the head moves to 
either side during the shot anything can hap- 
pen— a shank, a top or even a whiff, which 
would unhappily force you to try the whole 
thing all over again. Finally, to help insure 
solid contact, it is necessary to stay down with 
the shot until well into the follow-through. 

O I9i3 Jacl NifVIgvs. All righis reiervcd 
D'OWang by tionCil Coltfan 



For this shiehill shot the knees shoiiUl he hem am! the weight firmly plametl on the heels. The cliih 
is gripped lit the very end ami swung slowly. Since the shot will fade, it must he started to the left. 
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HUNTING //Az-c/j Napier 


New game in New Mexico 


In a few years, if all goes according to plan, southwestern hunters 
will be stalking exotic animals that few people have even heard of 


Oh. giic me a home 

When' ihe great kudus roam 
And the oryx and ibexes p/ay . . . 

Oefore long western hunters may be 
^ singing folk songs like this around 
their camplires in the rugged Canadian 
River country of Nevs Mexico. The stale 
game department is well along on a pro- 
gram of stcx;king the sleep canyons there- 
abouts. which are too rough for deer or 
antelope to play or even live in, with 
nimble aoudad, or Barbary sheep. The 
adjacent plains will be the home of fleet 
gemshok. fast desert creatures that can 
go for long periods w ithout water, and 
in the mountains there arc to be strong- 
necked kudu, with iheirspcciacularcork- 
screw horns, wary, light-footed ibex, and 
other exotic game less well known to 
Li.S. hunters than to the solvers of 
crossword pu/zles. 


In 1950 New Mexico released 57 aou- 
dad in the Canadian River wilderness. 
Their native range is in the mountains 
near the Barbary Coast of North Africa, 
rocky and desolate country, drier than 
the Southwest, where the only hunters 
who lake after them are desert tribes- 
men. Protected m New Mexico, they mul- 
tiplied. Now there is a thriving popula- 
tion of New Mexican aoudad. number- 
ing in excess of one thousand. Last year 
the Slate issued 400 permits to aoudad 
hunters— the largest public hunt of an 
exotic animal in the U.S, 

The exotic game program, however, 
has not developed without discouraging 
words. In fact, discouraging words about 
"them blamed foreign critters" have 
been roJIingaround New Me.xicoa.s thick 
as tumbleweeds, There are discouraging 
words in the form of derisive newspaper 
editorials, complaints about cost from 

Iimlliiurii 



SCkUiSbiit 


Ocar funny cartoon cals, 
with the raflish cheer of 
Mchitabcl ... the stuffed 
plumpness of Pooh. Labeled 
The Cal in red, in four 
languages for world-wide 
identification. The shirt is 
villager’s'' own, with its 
clean authority and incisive 
lines. The fabric is 
bouncc-back Fortrel" 
polyester and cotton ... in 
Blue, Green, Cocoa, or Rice. 

Sizes 8 to 16. 

About eight dollars at 
good stores and college shops 



14-07 Broadway, New York 
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1 .Ting stops the itch of athlete’s foot. 


2. Ting kills the fungus of 
athlete’s foot. 


3. Ting kills the bacteria of 
athlete’s foot. 

TING 

4.Ting checks the recurrence of 
athlete’s foot. 

- AntiMplc 

(And Ting does all this in a unique way.) 


Ting goes on as an antiseptic medicated cream 
that gets to the cause of athlete’s foot. Then, 
in a few minutes. Ting turns into an antiseptic 
powder thiit cools and dries the feet, reduces 
friction between toe.s and helps new skin to grow. 

A cream that turns into a powder; now you sec 
why Ting is unique. Also available: Ting 

Antiseptic Medicated Powder to help 
prevent re-infection. 


Want proof of Ting's effectiveness? Send 10^ for sample to: 

Ting-Dept.S-1, Pharmacraft Laboratories, Cranbury, New Jersey 


The man’s deodorant 

. ..above and beyond 


Good Veal on TV 
Charles Goren’s 


the call of duty! 



' 1 

M \ 


(Ihanipionship 

Bridge 

♦ ♦ ♦ y 

Kvpry Saturday on 
WPIX-TV, .New York 
1-2::JO-1:00 PM lODST 

(Htf li'cel Hiling for olhir times eUeu/htre.) 



New YORK TOWN push-buHon' 
spray— the deodorant ihot goes 
beyond the expected in achieving 
long-lasting protection. 2.50 plus tax. 



New Discovery to 
Clean, Polish, 
Protect your car! 
One easy operation! 


Custom Crest Gloss 
Cream. Amazing sci- 
entific miracle prod- 
uct gives car a classic 
gloss finish. Cleans, 
protects while you 

K olish! Guarartteed! 

loney back If not sat- 
isfied. Ask at your 
service station. 


HUNTING conliiuieJ 

ranchers and politicians and criticism 
from sportsmen and biologists. The com- 
plaints continued in the mid-'50s when 
thousands of chukar partridges were im- 
ported from India and Turkey at about 
S6 a bird. They grew louder two years 
ago when Dr. Frank Hibbcn, a profes- 
sor of anthropology at the University of 
New Mexico and an enthusiastic big- 
game hunter, was appointed chairman 
of the game commission. Widely trav- 
eled, Dr. Uibben had hecn a safari com- 
panion of Tom Boiack, then the state's 
Republican lieutenant governor, and 
Hibbcn had positive ideas on what ex- 
otic animals he wanted to import and 
where he wanted to search for them. 

He hunted first for the Nubian ibex, 
a kind of desert goat native to the Red 
Sea hills and to remote parts of Ethiopia. 
The Nubian ibex is small, weighing only 
around 110 pounds, but with highly 
prized fluted rocking-chair-shaped horns 
that reach a length of almost four feet. 
Dr. Hibben found the Nubian ibex al- 
most extinct in the Red Sea hills, and loo 
dilhcult to obtain m Ethiopia, but in the 
course of several trips to Africa and the 
Middle East he acquired other species. 
He went on to southwest Africa last June 
to purchase a herd of gemsbok, a very 
fleet member of the oryx family whose 
home on the hot dry plains is in a cli- 
mate much like that of southwestern New 
Mexico. There he ordered eight gemsbok 
at SI, 200 apiece. When he saw that kudu 
were also available he ordered eight of 
them at SI, 500 apiece. The Nubian ibex 
still eluded him, but a Hamburg wild- 
animal dealer olTered the game depart- 
ment six Siberian ibex for S800 each. The 
Siberian ibex is far larger than the Afri- 
can or the alpine varieties, with horn.s 
measuring nearly five feet. Four of these 
were delivered to the city zoo at Albu- 
querque last fall, and two more are due 
to arrive soon. 

A few ranchers grumbled that S800 
was a lot to pay for a gout. A Santa Fc 
newspaper editorialized that an ibex, de- 
spite its monumental horns, was still 
a goat, and if it could be induced to 
“graze on the beer cans and used Kleenex 
which blossom in our woodland recrea- 
tion areas ... the game department may 
have a bigger bargain than it thinks.” 
Then, last fall, a Democratic slate was 
elected. When the bill for the eight kudu 
reached the slate board of finance just 
after the election, the outgoing members 
turned it down because kudu had never 


SHU LTON 
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been authori/ed. Usually al his firsi press 
conference after his election a New Mex- 
ican governor is asked pertinent ques- 
tions on matters invoking grave states- 
manship, such as which jobholders are 
going to gel the a\. But this time Cjo\- 
ernor Jack Campbell was asked questions 
about the oryx and the kudu. "I don't 
know how far we have gone in commit- 
ting monies for the importation of these 
game animals from abroad." he said, 
"but 1 think it is something we ought to 
look al carefully." An ardent fisherman, 
he then moved on to firmer fooling by 
enthusiastically supporting the stocking 
of streams. 

This was interpreted as doom for the 
exotic animal program, but Dr. Hibben 
remained optimistic. '’The whole exotic 
game program will cost us peanuts." he 
said. "It will be nothing compared to 
what we spend on our prairie chickens. 
.And even if only one of these animals 
takes hold, vse'll have a new- and chal- 
lenging species for big-game hunters. 
.A new section of the state will profit 
from hunting. And besides, everyone w ill 
have a lot of fun." At its next meeting 


the finance board decided to let the 
game department spend its funds on 
the kudu. Governor Campbell has not 
endorsed the program officially, but he 
reappointed Di. Hibben to the game 
commission. 

In the background was New Mexico's 
long struggle with its chukar partridge 
program. In the years before Dr. Hib- 
ben's appointment. New Mexico re- 
leased 11.300 chukars from India and. 
when these didn't thrive, tried 13.400 
from the slightly cooler areas of Turkey. 
A few of the latter seem to be breeding in 
the northwest corner of the stale, but 
their future is in doubt, and after an ex- 
penditure of more than SI '2.000 the 
state may never have a chukar season. 

Four years ago the L'.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service recommended francolins 
from India as being more suitable. They 
are a hardy bird that can endure a tem- 
perature range from 15 to 120° Fahren- 
heit. They can live in areas with as little 
as eight inches of rainfall a year. 

The francolins. very wild and shy 
birds, were trapped last year in India on 
a Monday and released in the arid south- 


ern areas of New Mexico four days later. 
Some have been held in the state bird 
farm for reproduction, but game men 
feel that one reason for the failure of the 
chukar program was that the birds be- 
came too lame at the farm to thrive on 
their own when they were released. New 
Mexico now has the gray f'rancolin. and 
also a black variety that lives along the 
banks of irrigation ditches. 

Introduction of the francolin brought 
a protest from Dr. James Findley, a bi- 
ology professoral the University of New 
Mexico. "If a foreign species is intro- 
duced. it may (a) fairly soon become 
extinct, (b) explode into an aggressise 
pestilential problem al the expense of 
native species and man's interests or 
(c) establish itself as a useful population. 
These arc listed in order of probability. 
In other words, most introductions of 
game animals arc unsuccessful, and a few 
become real problems like the huropean 
rabbits, while rarely does a species be- 
come useful in its new- habitat, as has 
the ring-necked pheasant." 

Dr. Findley urged that money spent 
on the exotic game program he spent on 
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EATON CAR AIR CONDITIONER 


Even mad dogs and Englishmen can drive in the midday sun -in cool, 
relaxing comfort - with an Eaton Car Air Conditioner. Whether you're taking 
a country outing or a cross-country trip, you’ll avoid the grumbling and 
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The only London Dry Gin distilled in the 
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Booth's Distillery Limited, London, England. 
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native species instead. Elliott Barker, a 
former director of the game department, 
replied the state would not have fish to 
stock the water with if exotic species 
had not been introduced. “Loch Leven, 
brook and rainbow trout arc EXOT- 
ICS,” he wrote, emphasizing his point 
by capitalizing the word. “Bas.s, crappie, 
blue gills and pike perch arc EXOTICS. 
Without them, we svould have no warm- 
water species to fish for except catfish.” 

And the controversy still rages. The 
most telling argument the pro-exotic 
group has is the marvelous propagation 
of the Barbary sheep, released 13 years 
ago in the Canadian River canyons. The 
kudu and the gemsbok may provide a 
more definitive answer. They wintered in 
Africa, but are now in residence at 
the Albuquerque zoo. They cannot be 
turned loose, because a federal law pre- 
vents the release of imported hooved 
animals, but will be kept at the zoo — 
along with the ibex — for the rest of their 
lives. However, if all goes well, their off- 
spring will be released. 

Levon Lee, the head of the game de- 
partment’s game management division, 
said the other day, “We have heard vio- 
lent opposition and militant enthusiasm 
for these programs. But they require 
something in between: a lot of careful 
research. Give us time to see how things 
work out.” He held up an oryx skull 
and horns. “A pair of coyotes had belter 
think twice before tangling with one of 
these,” he said. 

Spurred by the New Mexico experi- 
ments, interest in exotic game is rising 
in the U.S. The Chicago Safari Club, 
for example, is trying to obtain some 
Arabian oryx to breed in this country 
before the species is extinguished by 
Arab royalty hunting with machine guns. 
The hunting pressure on native species 
is increasing. The familiar ranges of na- 
tive game animals — and consequently 
the traditional hunting grounds of U.S. 
hunters — are shrinking with the growth 
of our population. Meanwhile, there is 
concern that in the new nations of Africa 
whole species of valuable game animals 
may become extinct through unchecked 
slaughter. Dr. Hibben is hopeful that 
various state and private programs will 
rescue the fast-dwindling exotics, not 
only for conservation, but for good 
hunting. “Would it not be ironic,” he 
asked, “if some future African business- 
man had to come to New Mexico to go on 
a safari?” end 
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Now! The third way to shave! 

(Norelco rotary blades stroke off whiskers) 


Why scrape or clip off whiskers? Stroke them off with Norelco rotary blades and 
join the millions who have discovered the most comfortable way to shave close and clean 


Until recently, you had the unhappy 
choice of two ways to shave. 

You cither scraped off your whiskers, 
or vou clipped them off. 

Then along came the ihirJ way . . . 
Norelco with its rotary blades to stroke 
off whiskers— the most conifortuhle way 
to shave close and clean. So eomfoi ta- 
ble. in fat. I. it's cluirii’ini’ men’s shayiiig 
habits all over America! 
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Norelco Rotory Blades 

Norelco rotary blades whirl smoothly 
at 3500 amazingly fast turns a minute. 
1 hev never stop. They never change 
direction. They don't scrape or nick 
your face. They don't pinch or pull at 
your beard. 


New from Norelco 





New Norelco 'floaling-heod' Speedshever 30. 

New Norelco Cordlest Speedthover 20C. 

Hidden under sturdy, protective skin 
guards. Norelco rotary blades stroke off 
your whiskers close, clean, and with 
such downright comfort, your face 
actually feels soothed. 


And in the newly designed Norelco 
■floating-head' Spccdshaver. improved 
‘floating-heads' swivel automatically to 
bring the whirling blades into cutting 
range of every last whisker. In the new 
Norelco Cordless, the rotary blades arc 
powered by four long-life batteries right 
in the shaver itself. No cord. No plug- 
in. No bulky recharger. 

The final test of a good product is not 
what the manufacturer savs about it — 
but what people say. And enthusiastic 
users have spread the word about 
Norelco. Thai's w hy Norelco is now the 
No. 1 man's shaver in America. And 
rotarv-blade shaving— f/u' third way to 
shave — h the overwhelming choice of 
men the world over. 

So get acquainted with the champ. See 
the Norelco line at 
your dealer's today ! 



For Father’s Day and Graduation! Shop here for the Norelco you want.. . Norelco accessories, too 
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NEW NORELCO 'FLIP-TOP' SPEED- 
SHAVER 20 (SC7920). Newest model o( 
world's larsesl-selling shaver, with fa- 
mous Norelco rotary blades. Now cco- 
nomieally priced. Quick 'flip-top' clean, 
ins. 1 10 voits only Tr.ivel case. 


NEW LADY NORELCO SHAVER 20L 
(SC9010). Roiary blades Eivc close, com- 
(ortaMe shave. Perfect for legs and un- 
derarms. l.ovely simultiicd-sapphire de- 
siBn. Ilfl volis (AC /DC). New rippered 
cose wiih golden accenu. 


NOREICO ACCESSORIES-HOME BARBER KIT: fonisc with 'floadns-head' model. PRELEC: pre-shave lotion: FINALE: after-shave lotion. SHAVER CLEANER: foriop performance. 
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American Philips Company, Inc., 100 East d2nd .Street. New York 17. N. Y. Norelco : 
Other prodiuis. He.irint; Aids. K.idios. K.idiu-l’honoitr-iphs, lape Recorders. Dietalinti 
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ALBIE 

PEARSON; 

THE 

LITTLEST 

ANGEL 


The center fielder for Los Angeles is a hot 
dog ot the plate and behaves publicly like 
every small man since Napoleon, so why does 
he refuse to shoot pool with Bo Belinsky? 

by GILBERT ROGIN 

T he smallest, but far from the least, ballplayer in the 
major leagues is Albert Gregory Pearson, who bats lead- 
off and plays center field for the Eos Angeles Angels. Albie 
is 5 feet 5. give or take half an inch. Several niggling biogra- 
phers insist Albie is really 5 feet 4 7/ft, and Albie. citing 
a statistic on rile with The Eciuitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, claims he is actually 5 feet 5 .1/8. At cither height he 
is not. by almost two feel, the shortest man ever to play or- 
giini/ed baseball. That distinction belongs, of course, to the 
late EddicGacdel. the notorious midget who made a solitary 
appearance at bat— he walked — for the St. Louis Browns 
in 1951. 

Albic's weight is listed as 141 pounds. However, like 
many other ballplayers, he has a tendency to gain weight 
during the off season. “1 go up to 142," .says Albie. His 



neck size is 15 3/4 and his arms are 30 inches long. '*rm 
built funny." Albie admits. "1 think he'll be an archeologi- 
cal lind,” says Rocky Bridges, the Angels' third-base coach. 

In 1 958 the Little Guys and Dolls of America, an organiza- 
tion whose membership is limited to those 5 feet 6 and un- 
der. voted Albie their Athlete of the Year, but he hasn't 
heard from them since. "I guess they extricated me or disin- 
tegrated me or something." Albie says. But he docs get some 
200 letters a month from what he calls the "little people.” 
He says one read: "Dear Albie; 1 want to say that I was very 
proud when you hit that home run agiiinsl the Yankees the 
other day. 1 went home and told off my big. fat wife. Just 
keep hitting them so I can be the boss around the house.” 
Alas, hitting homers is not Albie's forte — he has hit but 16 
in five seasons in the major leagues. 
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“My dad always told me not to worry about my si/e.” 
Albic says. "Two inches aren't very much unless they're on 
the end of your nose. The only time I feel little is when 1 
have had a bad day. I don't mind having a bad day but 1 
hate to hulk bad. Then I look like a little boy. I hale to look 
like a little boy. I get paid, but the kids in the Little League 
can do what I'm doing and they do it for free. 1 should have 
been a center in the National Haskctball Association." 

It has become rather a cliche that Albie Pearson makes up 
for his lack of si/e and. consequently, power with hustle and 
determination, “He doesn't give an inch," notes one observ- 
er, "but then he doesn't have loo many to give." "The little 
man never has it made," says Albie. "Hascball primarily is 
a game of big men. but what the Lord takes away in stature 
he makes up for by giving the little fellow something else - 


that e.xlra drive and heart. Paul Richards, who was my man- 
ager when I played for Baltimore, told me that baseball, or 
anything else that's worthwhile, is like a greased flagpole. If 
you keep climbing you're not going to get any worse and 
you may get better, but if you stop you're going to slide 
right down." 

In his dogged ascent Albic has been accused of being a 
melodramatic player, or a hot dog. "It's difficult for a little 
man to be humble," he says. "I'm probably the litllcst hot 
dog. I admit it. A little man always looks like he's putting 
it on. It's basically his nature, for as a small kid he always 
had to scrap to make his way. Even if be becomes a big- 
monoy tycoon he remains feisty. That's always been the 
common bond between little men. My idol is Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but my dad told me, ‘Son. the real great 
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people in the world are the ones with humility. The greater 
you become, the more humble you must become.' Some- 
times I say or do things that arc a little egotistical. Every 
day of my life 1 do things I shouldn't do. Then I say to my- 
self. who are you kidding? Relax and cool it. In our era, 
the era of thermonuclear weapons, rumors i>f war. what's 
the use of being a warrior yourself?" 

In January 195^. several months before Albic's first sea- 
son in the majors, he wrote a letter to Cal Cirillilh. at the 
time the president of the Washington Senators. "I wish to 
request permission to attend early camp." it read, "h is ex- 
tremely important. I need a ton of work on certain parts of 
my playing. There is no short cut to being a winning ball- 
player when you're 5 feel .s, , . ." 

Griffith W'as dismayed when he saw his new' outfielder for 
the first time "He said I looked like an ell'.'' says Albic 
but Albie showed his mettle. He hit .275 and was selected 
Rookie of the Year. In 1959. partly because of a hernia and 
a lingering, debilitating cold. Albic's weight dropped to 
126. his baiting average to .216 and he was traded in mid- 
season to Baltimore for I.enny Circen. He fared little better 
in 1960. spending halfthe yearw ith Miami, then an Oriole 
farm team. When Albie learned that the American League 
was going to expand, he dashed olT another letter, on this 
occasion to Ered Haney, the Angels' general manager. 
"Dear Mr. Haney." it read. "I know you're forming a new 
ball club and I can be had for peanuts. I still can play and I 
feel I can help you at the gate because I was born in Cali- 
fornia and I got a lot of relatives. Please consider me," 

Shortly thereafter the Angels chose Albie in the expan- 
sion draft, and he was in their lineup opening day. He is. 
in fact, the only Angel to start in all three of the team's 
opening games. Albic hit .288 in 1961 and ,261 in 1962, 
when he led the league in runs with 1 15. Last year he set a 
club record by stealing 15 bases and had more walks. 95, 
and fewer strikeouts, 36. than any other Angel. He has de- 
veloped into a sure defensive player, too, especially at home 
in the broad expanse of C have/ Ravine, and he has a 
knack for coming up with the ingenious, inspired play. 
While running between second and third in a game against 
Washington early this season, for instance, he reached 
down momentarily with his left hand in an attempt to 
screen a ground ball that had been hit toward short. "At 
one lime." says Rix:ky Bridges. ".Mbic wais a novelty act. 
but last year he found his mark. As a small guy he made 
himself a big guy.” 

Albie Pearson, who is 27. was named after another con- 
spicuous little guy. Albie Booth, He doesn't have any of the 
commonplace Mces. his foulest swear word is "rat-link" and 
his major indulgences are dollar Nassau — he is a lirsl-rale 
golfer- and a large and modish wardrobe that includes 
two pairs of S75 alligator shoes, "They are nui elevators." 
says Albie defensively. His moral fiber, radiant smile and 
cunninggood looks often engender comment. Although he 
is the darling of the Angels' fans, some players around the 
league resent his attitudes and successes. "He don't drink. 




Think you're a safe driver? 
Then why don’t you have 
these thin|>s in your car? 

The most dangerous speed on the 
highway is neither 60. nor 65. nor 70. 
It's zero. A car that's stranded on the 
highway. 

It's an awful spot to be in. Espe- 
cially at night- The other cars have to 
be warned. So you need Hares, or re- 
flectors. or a flashing signal. At least 
a flashlight. 


If you don't carry things like this in 
yourcar.betterstart now. You’ll never 
know when your safely may depend 
on. say. a fire extinguisher. Or a 
bumper jack that works. Or a useable 
spare lire. (When's the last time you 
checked the air in your spare?) Or 
even a paper towel to wipe olT the 
windshield. 

Another way to play it safe: Pul 
nylon cord tires on your car. Nylon is 
the strongest fiber ever used in tire 
cord. And the toughest- .‘\nd the most 
durable. It gives your lire what it 


Clirmslrand. New ^’oik I . a Division ol Monsanto Chomical Company, makes ClwmslMiid nylon. Amotiti 


needs most. 

A strong backbone. 

That’s why nylon cord tires can lalcc 
it. Take the rocks, the chuckholcs, the 
bumps. Take the terrific heat of turn- 
pike speeds. 

On your next trip, make sure you’re 
equipped to handle anything that 
comes up. From a blown fuse (carry 
extra fuses) to bad 
roads (get nylon cord 
tires). 

Nothing but nylon 
makes you feel so safe. 



5 tire manufacturers do the rest, 


Some of the s.ifety aiils ,iho\c th.a you may not rcco^ni/’c: ( I ) t iic cMingiiisher. (2) Sp.irc fan belt, (.t) low line. (.4j Nylon scat belt. 
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smoke or fool around.” says one pitcher. 
“You can’t trust that kind.” Others find 
him a small but perfect target for heck- 
ling. They call Albie “the marvelous 
midget” and tell him to “get a couple 
more coats of shellac on your teeth.” Al- 
bic takes the static gracefully. He makes 
upward of S20.000 from the Golden 
West Baseball Company each year. And. 
as hi.s teammate Bo Belinsky puls it, ‘‘A 
lot of guys look up to the little man." 

Albie is a dedicated Baptist and, when 
he had more time, taught Sunday school. 
Along with Bobby Richardson of the 
Yankees, Alvin Dark of the Giants. Jer- 
ry Kindall of the Indians, Dave Wicker- 
sham of Kansas City and Don Demetcr 
of the Phillies, he is a member of a reli- 
giously oriented major league clique. 
Among the golf trophies on display in 
Albie's living room in Riverside, Calif, 
is a miniature cup that Kim. one of his 
three daughters, won for reciting the 
23rd Psalm. "When my kids say grace,” 
Albie says, “they say, ‘Dear Lord, bless 
this food, bless Mommy and Daddy and 
please help the Angels win and help Dad- 
dy get a hit. Amen.’ I’m a firm believer in 
the Bible and the Ten Commandments. 
1 try to live by them without making 
myself obnoxious. 1 live my life as an ex- 
ample and I'm not ashamed of it. I want 
to be careful I don’t ruin my image as 
the little guy’s idol. I get letters from 
mothers telling me how proud they arc 
of me because they haven’t seen my pic- 
ture in a cigarette ad. I'm no prude and 
I don’t knock ballplayers who smoke or 
drink. I, too, live my life to the fullest, 
but I do it in a different way. There is 
something inside of me other than the 
shell going out and playing baseball. 
I’m kidded and goaded by the guys to 
get me in spots unbecoming to the way 
I believe. The person that puts his stand- 
ards very high has to be careful. Every- 
body to his own life. 1 don’t try to push 
mine, but I’ll talk to anyone who’s in- 
terested in what I'm digging. I admit 
there are very few." 

Early this year Albie asked to room 
with Belinsky, the Angels’ foremost night 
person. “I thought maybe I could get 
him in bed early.” Albie says, “get him 
off to a good start.” The noble experi- 
ment failed. “1 got all these phone calls 
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in the middle of the night,” Bo explains. 
“We talked about his way of life. ‘All 
right, Albie,' I said, Tl! try your way 
for two weeks if you’ll try mine for 
three days.’ He didn't go for it. I said, 
‘If you’re trying to redeem me you got 
to make a sacrifice— a sacrifice to the 
gods.* At first I thought he had some 
sneaky act on the side, but no one’s 
ever caught him and he made a believer 
out of me. The way he dresses and 
acts, though — it’s like a virgin bleach- 
ing her hair. That's Albie — a virgin with 
bleached blonde hair! He was teaching 
me golf. I wanted to leach him a little 
pool in return. It was no go with the 
pool action with Albie.” 

“1 wouldn’t learn pool,” Albie says. 
“I don’t think the atmosphere’s becom- 
ing. 1 don’t want to get that green tan 
from the tables. Bo and I like each oth- 
er. but his interests vary from mine.” 

A lbie’s next room- 
- male was Pitcher 
Don Lee, who is finishing up his master's 
degree at the University of Arizona. Don, 
who is known as The Big Water Moc- 
casin, was a more suitable “rooms.” "I 
tried not to disturb him,” Don says. 
“He’s small and he burns up a lot of 
energy, so I know how important sleep is 
to him. Albie was no trouble. If he got 
noisy I Just stuffed him in a drawer.” 

It has been said that Albie leads the 
club in going to the movies when the 
Angels are on the road. “The only thing 
I don’t like about baseball is traveling,” 
he says. “I’m trying to pioneer a new 
league. The married guys are the home 
team, the bachelors the road team. If 
you get married or divorced you get 
traded.” 

Albie's convictions also affect his fame 
and fortune. He recently turned down 
a co-lead in a feature picture called The 
Peliicoal Pirates. “It would have 
meant six weeks in Greece for my family 
and myself,” he says. “I was supposed to 
play an ensign in the Navy, sit at a bar, 
laugh, get half drunk, dance around 
with girls on my arm. It wasn’t me. so I 
couldn’t accept it. I respect every man’s 
belief if he’s true to his convictions. I 
don’t care if you’re the world’s worst 
man, but don't be a hypocrite.” 




Albic did liase a part in Day in Court. 
a television drama, and acted in another 
TV series. The Roarin)’ 2(l\. but the show 
was discontinued before his segment was 
shown. *'l was F-renchy. The Hood,” he 
says. "‘There w’as nothing derogatory 
about the pan. What I do is between me 
and God. That's tite world's worst pro- 
nou n — I.” 

His rigid precepts also helped termi- 
nate a modest singing career. I le cut two 
records for Capitol in 1961 . I le has what 
he terms ‘‘a Steve Lawrence-type” voice. 
On the first record he sang I'tn Still In 
Love with You and -l/n Time, Any Day, 
Anywhere. "It sold 997.0(X) copies less 
than a million.” Albic says. On his sec- 
ond record he sang Thi\ Love of Mine 
and // //'.v the l.ust Thiny I Do. It was- 
the record was never released. "It's my 
own fault,” Albic admits. "They called 
me in, wanted me to sing rock 'n' roll. 
1 told them I didn't want to do it. I found 
out right aw’ay 1 wasn't indispensable, 
and I W'as dispensed with. Me W'ith my 
dad-gum high principles! Eiul that’s ex- 
actly the w'ay 1 want it. I sing on tune, 
and if you sing on tune you haven't got 
a chance unless you're a Sinatra or a 
Nat Cole. If you holler in the ouihou.se 
that's what the kids like. That's where 
the market is.” Albic called the tunc at 
his wedding to Helen Zaha. however. 
"I sang Tenderly to start the procession," 
he says. "When my bride was coming 
down the aisle I sang Because." Albic 
is now vice-president and owns HVi' > 
of the stock of an enterprise that doesn't 
present any ethical conflicts. It is the 
Mighty Mite Corp., which holds 91 pat- 
ents on adhesive grips for baseball bats, 
golf clubs, tennis rackets, ski poles and 
underwater sports equipment. "It was 
named by me. as you might have gath- 
ered.” says Albie. 

Contrary to published reports — 
"There have been a lot of stories done 
on me, since I'm a freak of nature.” he 
says — Albie was never interested in be- 
coming a jockey, but one winter (1961- 
62) he was from one to 5 in the morning 
a disc jcKkey on KI’RO. a l,00()-walt 
station in Riverside. " ‘Good morning, 
all you goofs and insomniacs.' I used 
to say,” Albie recalls. " ‘This is the lit- 
llest Angel. If you're nutty enough to 
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of capaolam 


Even a short hop can be long on hard luck— 80% of all auto accidents occur 
within 25 miles of the driver’s home. The Rx? Those reliable seat belts 
of Caprolan' nylon. Made to meet or exceed all S.A.E. requirements, they're 
the lowest cost safety insurance going. Attractive, too. Come 
in handsome colors, coordinated to auto upholstery. Available 
at all Montgomery Ward Stores and most automotive outlets. 




Want better gas mileage? Lower oil consumption? New car pep? Add RISLONE' 
every oil change, or when you're down a quart. Cleans out power-robbing gum and 
sludge . . . restores quiet, efticient engine operation. Nothing like it to maintain 
lubricating efficiency of all motor oils, including the new long-life types. Now, with 
longer intervals between oil changes, it becomes more important than ever to use 
RISLONE regularly. Your money back if RISLONE doesn't improve engine perform- 
ance. At your service station or garage. $1.50 per quart. Slightly higher in Canada. 
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Free Proof of Performance Booklet: Record your RISLONE performance statistics ... get valuable 
driving and money-saving tips. Write to: The Shaler Company, Dep't. si Waupun, Wisconsin. 




AMSTEL BEER • BREWED AND BOTTLE.D IN HOlUND • IMPQWTEQ BY AMSTEL AMERICAN CORP..N.Y. 


when 

you 

really 

want 


(Only Amsiel from Amsterdam will do) 



LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the enselope. 

The Post Office has disided [06 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state 
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stay up this laic I'll play you some 
sounds. If you’re hungry, race back and 
get you some Circus Peanuts." That was 
my sponsor. I used to play two records 
in a row. I called it a double play. When 
1 really got tired I'd play a triple play. 
That's three records in a row. Sometimes 
I'd play a whole album. .At the end I'd 
let it run over to see if anyone was awake 
to phoneme. ‘Oh. you dears.' I’d say when 
they did. ‘Now, if you're rval nice. I'll 
play you my own record, but 1 don't 
want anyone to throw up.' People who 
did .Slay up to listen to me had prob- 
lems and they would phone, too. Be- 
fore I knew it. it was a lonely hearts 
club: Cry on My Shoulder with Albic 
Pearson. I couldn't stand the hours. It 
was too time-consuming. .All I want to 
do is play golf." 

Although Albic golfs 
£ \ onlyduringthc off 
season, or five months a year, he has a .1 
handicap. In January 1962 Albieand Bob 
McAllister won the Bing Crosby pro-am. 
Albic giving his team 44 strokes. He won 
the Baseball Players' Championship in 
1958 and was runner-up in 1959 and 
I960. '‘I'm not proud of anything but 
winning." he says. "I don't like to do 
anything I can't excel in." He won three 
southern California baseball players' 
tournaments, was first in the Southern 
California Open Pro-Am with Bob Ros- 
burg last year, shooting a 66 -72, and was 
fourth low amateur in the Open itself 
with 222. His best competitive round 
is a seven-under-par 65 at the Indian 
Wells course in Palm Springs. Until last 
month it was Albic's ambition to be 
the first left-handed golfer to win a tour- 
nament on the U.S. pro circuit, but Bob 
Charles dashed this hope when he took 
the Houston Classic in April. Albic's 
driver and one-iron arc an inch longer 
than average to give him more arc and 
clubhcad speed, and he claims he out- 
drives the average pro. He is something 
of a hot dog on the golf course, too. 
"My putter's flown a few miles.” Albic 
says, “but not w ith an airline." His name 
does not appear on his golf bag. “Hus- 
tlers don'tadverlisc."Albiccxplains. This 
baffles Rocky Bridges. “Albic Pearson." 
he says, "is Albic Pearson wherever he 
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the only way to run a meeting We favor meetings on the water for which we can prepare the proper apparel. Thus we 
recommend Jantzen swim bermudas, Note that they are well-tailored slacks, although considerably shorter; they are designed for swimming. 
There is a variety of patterns, many different lengths; shown here are the tartan plaid ($4.00) and shirt ($5.00), California check ($7,95). cham- 
bray stripe ($6.95), the ivy check ($8.95). There are Jantzen swim trunks of all styles, lengths, fabrics, sizes and colors, for all kinds of water 
meetings.Thereis.ofcourse.kids'sportswearforyoungsportsmen.Aftermostmeetings.peoplesay, "It was agood meeting. "This kind really is. 
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Ford takes the“crunch"out of Low... and makes it a drivin g gear! 


Until now, Low gear in thestandard three- 
speed manual transmission has been 
called a •'stump-puller" gear, a "crawler" 
gear, a "start-up" gear. Meaning that it 
wasn't really intended to do anything but 
got a car moving— and it you were moving 
you couldn't shift back into Low without 
an unpleasant "crr-r-r-r-unch." 

Well, we've changed all that by putting 
Synchro on Low gear in all Fords and all 
V-8 Fairlanes and Falcons. Standard at no 
extra cost . . , and exclusive with Ford. 


With Synchro you can power into a 
10-mile-per-hour hairpin turn and flick 
into Low without a pause. If the light 
turns green just as you're almost slopped 
you don't have to lug off in Second. And, 
crawling down a mountain grade, the 
extra braking power of Low is always on 
tap, instantly and positively. 

Those are just some of the specific extra 
pleasures that Synchro Low brings to 
driving. But words can't show you how 
much real convenience (and how much 


sporting flavor! it adds to standard-shift 
motoring. For that you have to take a test- 
drive. Your nearby Ford dealer is the 
man to see, He's the only one who can 
demonstrate that Low is a driving gear! 

or DtPlNDABLl «OUL<-li 

If it's Ford-built, it's built for 
performance . . . total performance! 

FORD 
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goes, unless it's Santa Anita. I don't 
lliink anyone could e\er mistake liim for 
Alex Karras." 

Albie is considering becoming a lour- 
ing pro when he is finished playing base- 
ball. He has no pretensions whatsoever 
about his ability as a ballplayer. "I never 
was a star and I never will be." he says. 
•■| Ht on the held now' but it wasn't al- 
ways that way. Once- -well. I wasn't tak- 
en as a freak, but it was. ‘He's there, 
he's not going to hurl you.' If I can 
be an adequate ballplayer there'll al- 
ways be a place for me. I'll do the scry 
best I can but comes the time there's 
someone better. . . ." 

If Albie can't make the tour he would 
like to be part owner of a country club. 
This month he is mo\ing into a live-bed- 
room. X500-squarc-foot home that is 
being built by the second green of the 
Jurupa Hills Country Club in Riverside. 
It is a 55-mile commute from Riverside 
to Chavc/' Ravine, but Albie finds the 
long drive benclicial. On the way to the 
park he prepares himself menially for 
the ball game. “There are 162 games." 
he says, "and you can't bear down for 
all of them, but the guy that can bear 
down for the most is the best." If he's 
had a bad game he lets olT steam on the 
drive home. “I’m a \cry bad self-critic," 
he says. “As I drive along I ask myself, 
who ever told you you could play? If it 
wasn't for the money I'd quit right now-. 
Then I think, what've you got to moan 
about? You've got health, a wonderful 
wife and three kids. You live m a big 
house, eat good, wear S75 alligator 
shoes. You like to keep wearing them so 
you better play gooil. I kick the car in- 
stead of the family. By the time I 'm home 
I've passed the dish-breaking and chair- 
throwing stage. I put a Henry Mancini 
record on the stereo, get my feet up on 
the couch and I've got the world on a 
string." 

Both Albic's grandfather and his fa- 
ther were prizefighters, but .Albie always 
wanted to play baseball. “I short-leg it 
to the fights on the field." he says. “1 
hope someone grabs me and pulls me 
away. Sometimes I pick out a big guy 
who isn't loo excited, and we put on a 
little show. Once Hank Bauer lifted me 
olf the ground by my shirt as 1 ran to 
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$110. Fed. Tax Included 
Sea Wolf available without 
date feature. $100. FTI. 


|l 

New extra-rugged version of the 
world’s finest sun and sports glasses! 


THE HOLIDAY 


Handcrafted in France, optically perfect, distortion-free. For skiing, 
tennis and other active outdoor sports, the new Holiday is a superb choice. 
No screws. No bolls. Lenses are attached to the frame by polymerization— a 
major first in sunglass construction! The patented Orama IV lenses are op- 
tically perfect— give ISO degree distortion-free vision. And they are fog- 
resistant, scratch-resistant, glareproof and shatterproof. Frames and lenses 
are color-matched. Sizes for men and women in Daylight Gray, Filter Green 
and Sunset Bronze. Including continental case, $13.95. 


SEA&SKI SPECTACULARS by Renauld of France 

01963 Rtnauld ol Fr*n«e, Diy. 8el*Py lntfuVii»s. Inc., 1290 Av«nu« of If'* Amt N •« York 


DEEP DOWN DEPENDABILITY 


a Zodiac 


4^SEA WOLF 

™ DATOQRAPHIC 


DATOeRAPHIC 

THE TIME AND DATE AUTOMATICALLY 


The Adventurer's Watch . . . 
in or out of the water. The newest 
Sea Wolf, tested to an undersea depth 
of 660 ft., changes the date 
automatically. .Waterproof*, perfect 
for skin divers . . . self-winding, 
perfect for you. 
• 17-jewel precision self-winding 
movement 

e movable bezel with minute ceil- 
bretions 

e large, easy to read, radium blocks 
and hands 

e shock-resistant, anti-magnetic 
e unbreakable lifetime mainspring 
and balance staff 

i; e slim stainless steel case and band 
e white or black radium dial, sweep- 
hand 


'Waterproof, so long as crystal Is Intact, ease unopened 
and original seal is restored if opened for servicing. 


ZODIAC WATCH COMPANY, 15 West 44 Street, New York 36, N. Y, 



What’s in a name if it’s a Nick(laus)? 



How many of these NICKNAMES in sport can you attribute to 
their rightful owners? 



Maybe you don't know them all. But you do know the BRAND NAMES 
that mean confidence and satisfaction to shoppers and consumers. 
Hundreds of their rightful owners advertise In SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

They are names you know for real. Better buy by brand names! 

BRAND NAMES WEEK ■ MAY 16-26 

ajsooen 3uay -g ^cMpaadg siiodeueipui agj. '8 uosjjaqoy jeasQ L lujjnfg oAeed 9 
pjegoiy apunew s BzoiO non v uazBJes auao '£ J8>(Ba<Js sui z AbhsuN I 
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get in tlic pile. “That's far enough, little 
man.' he told me. I told him. "Hank. I 
wasn't going to flail. Do you think I 
want to got killed?' " 

When Albie was, in a manner of 
speaking, growing up in El Monte, Calif, 
he improved his strength and athletic 
prohcicncy in the privacy of his back- 
yard. He would throw a brick for dis- 
tance and fling a dirt clod against the 
wall of the I’earson garage for accuracy. 
He dug a broad-jump pit and built a 
high-jump standard. "I was an only 
child." he says. "There was nothing else 
to do. But I only did these things when 
no other kid was around. I didn't want 
to be outdone." When he was 1 2 Albic 
weighed 62 pounds and stood 4 feel 5. H is 
worried parents -Albic’s fatl^r is 5 feet 
5. his mother 5 feet I— took him to a spe- 
cialist. and for three years he received 
thrice-weekly shots of testosterone to 
stimulate his growth. ‘“If I hadn't had 
the injections I'd probably bo 5 feet 2." 
Albie says. "I wasn't allowed any sweets, 
either- they hinder growth and metabo- 
lism. I was permitted one sundae a week 
but I snuck a little bit. lhat'.s why I'm 
not 5 feet 7," 

Albie won 1 3 letters at El Monte High: 
four in baseball (he w-as a pitcher-out- 
fielder) four as a football halfback, three 
in track (he ran the KX) in 9.9). and two 
in basketball. "I wasn’t any good in bas- 
ketball." Albic admits. "The only reason 
1 got the letters is that I played the last 
three minutes of most of the games and 
usually got two fouls trying to gel the 
ball." Although he was 2,1-6 as a high 
school pitcher, had an t).X3 ERA and 
batted ,506 his senior year, the big league 
scouts overlooked or ignored him. He 
did. however, get two football scholar- 
ship ofi'ers. from Cal Poly and Pacific 
University in Forest Grove. Ore. he was 
skilled at returning kicks and punting. 
Albie rejected the scholarships and went 
to Mt. San Antonio College in nearby 
Pomona, where he lasted less than a 
semester. ““I never look a schoolbook 
home in my whole life," he says. One 
afternoon he was silting in a psychology 
class and mooning out the window when 
the professor spoke to him; '“Mr. Pear- 
son, are you more interested in psycholo- 
gy or in that athletic licld outside the 
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window?” Replied Albie: “I'm more in* 
lerested in the athletic field. Excuse me, 
I'm going to go out and sign a baseball 
contract.” 

In January 1953 he was sent a blank 
contract by the Boston Red Sox. Tom 
Downey, the scout who look a gamble 
on him. told Albie that if he wasn't will- 
Uig to sign the contract he could just as 
well throw it in the wastebasket, "f was 
afraid they wouldn’t give me another 
chance," Albie says. "1 realized this 
was the way it had to be. They only 
sent me the contract because I wanted 
to play so badly and because I'd be 
an attraction in C ball.” Albie signed 
and received S225 a month to play for 
San Jose in the California League. He 
never made it to the Sox — in January 
1958 he was traded to Washington with 
Norm Zauchin for Pete Runnels — but 
he did get the good counsel of another 
one of his idols, Ted Williams. “I tried 
to do everything he did." Albie recalls. 
“He told me I wasn't him.” 

I ’m a homebody," 
Albie Pearson says 
with feeling. "Some other guys might 
have a big, royal ball when they're on 
the road but I have mine at home when 
we all fish, swim and golf together. My 
8-year-old has a mean golf swing, baby. 
My daughters could all swim before they 
were 21 months old. I don't mind not 
having a son. The Pearson name sure 
ain’t going to go down in history like my 
idol, Napoleon’s.” Besides Albieand Hel- 
en, the Pearson menage includes his fath- 
er and mother, daughters fCim Michede, 
8, Karee Lynn, 6, Kandi Rene, 4'/i, and 
Angel-0, a German shepherd. The girls' 
pony, K’s Boy, is stabled down the road. 
M ister Sister, a cat, had to be given away 
because he— originally thought to be she 
— got put down by Angel-O. 

When he has the chance, Albie gets 
the children together and tells them all a 
bedtime story. “Their favorite is one I 
made up,” he says. “I must have told it 
to them 15 limes, but they still want to 
hear it. It’s called 'The Little Horse with 
a Gimpy Leg but a Great Heart Who 
Ended up Winning the Kentucky Derby.' 
It’s about this farmer who owned a lit- 
tle horse that had one leg shorter than his 
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Surest way to get best 
engine performance is 
always to use Quaker 
State in your car. Re- 
fined only from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, this 
years-ahead motor oil 
keeps your car on the 
road, out of the repair 
shop — and saves you 
money. Always insist on 
Quaker State, the best 
engine life preserver. 



Enjoy thefrwnJly 
this old private jormula 
Reuelation's unujiie mixture 
pleases your taste with 
tfic flavor personalities 
of file choice tobaccos. 

It is simply more 
satwjying, more 
than any single tobaeco “ 
you can smoke. 

Make your next pipeful 
a Revelation. 


A BLENO OF 
ViRCIMJA BRIGHT. 
KEFiTUCKY BURLEY. 
OLD BELT BRIGHT. 
LATAKIA, 

A\D PERiyUE 
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a fresh nflyroiich to.. . 
the coutewponiry 

e.xecntive vuirket 

Not Inn" (ion. the most ejjective way to ruwh executives was through business and general 
news publications. 

Changes oj the past decade have opened a new channel of approtich to business leaders. 

The frontiers of travel and recreation have been extended by jet aircraft and super highways. 
Interest in golf, boating, skiing and other sports is at its highest, thanks to large incomes, more 
discretionary time and the massive movement to the suburbs. 

Today there exists a market of executives successful enough to earn a good living five days a 
week— and intelligent enough to pursue a good life during the other two. In pure .statistics. Sports 
Illi:stka[fd compares more than favorably with media traditionally wied to cover the executive 
market. 


Your best approach to a vast number of these men is in the magazine that reflects their most 

deeply-held personal intere.as. and which they really read. Sports 

Illustrated 


by PARKE CUMMINGS 

How to Make a Champion out 
of a 4-year-old 


In Olio of those gcner.ifilios dismal 
* enough to be true wc are oflcn told 
that to become a champion in certain 
sports it is important to get olT to an 
early start. The generalizers argue that as 
the twig is bent so is the bough inclined, 
and that the child is father to the man. 
But then, intoxicated by their wit. they 
push the idea past the point of good 
sense, and what they mean by an early 
start becomes fantastic, if not horrible. 

Take figure skating. I-rom tlie litera- 
ture on the subject you'd think that the 
tspical champion was able to skate be- 
fore he or she could walk. Or sw i mining. 
Children are now taught to svsim at 
about the satne lime they ha\e mastered 
the scatter rug- or nonaquatic — crawl. 
Babies barely out ol' the diaper stage have 
balls tossed at lhem--in order to quick- 
en their reactions, The day may come 
when a youngster is given a liber-glass 
vaulting pole for his third birthday. 

I bring up this subject of starting off 
the play-school — or pre-play-school — 
set m sports because 1 have had consid- 
erable experience, although I'll confess 
I have developed no champions. But I 
can still remember working out w ith my 
own youngsters, and since then 1 have 
tried to get various nieces and nephews 
off on the right foot, briends — on what 
theory I have never been able to unravel 
— also come to me for advice on how to 
get Junior or Susie started. 

For what it is worth, here are the re- 
sults that painful experience has taught 
me to expect. I address this, of course, 
to fathers, because the head of the house- 
hold is the logical candidate for instill- 
ing sports-niindcdncss in his offspring - 
even though he may have a mate who 
can make a monkey out of him at bad- 
minton or fancy diving. 

HoxiNG. Every red-blooded father 
owes it to his boy to teach him the manly 
art of self-defense. The kid doesn’t have 
to be developed into a heavyweight cham- 
pion. but he should at least learn to heat 
up the girl across the street the next time 


she tries to snitch his cap. Here is what 
to do. Get down on your knees, thereby 
reducingyour height advantage over Bus- 
lcr--who is. let us say. 4 years old. As- 
sume a boxing stance, and instruct him 
to do likewise. Now give him a very gen- 
tle pat — I said wry — on the chest. 

Buster's lips will quiver momentarily, 
and he will then run to his mother, 
screaming, "l^addy hit me. and 1 didn't 
do nothing!" Straighten out your wife 
on what happened — and you might sub- 
sequently try to straighten out Buster on 
his grammar. 

tnoiH-vLi.. This modern razzle-da//le 
forward passing is all very well, but the 
meat and potatoes of football .siiJ) re- 
main tackling and getting used to being 
tackled. Concentrate on this at the start. 
Instruct Buster to wrap his arms around 
your knees and push. When he does so. 
topple over with a crash, and exclaim, 
"Cjec. you're strong!" He will bellow 
with glee. 

Now wrap your arms around Buster's 
knees, and then — ivrr gently push him 
over. He will run to his mother, scream- 
ing. "Daddy knocked me down, and I 
didn’t ..." (see boxing, above). This 
would seem to indicate that Buster isn't 
cut out for contact sports. (Note; On 
rare occasions in the first situation, when 
Buster tackles you. instead of laughing 
he may run to his mother, screaming. 
"I hurted Daddy and I'm afraid he's go- 
ing to die!" In that event he is very def- 
initely not cut out for football or any- 
thing more competitive than parcheesi.) 

B-vst-BAH.. This consists of three basic 
elements- throwing, baiting and catch- 
ing — which we shall take up in that 
order. Go to a field at a safe distance 
from your house, hand Buster the ball 
and direct him to throw it at you. He w ill 
do so promptly. If able to get up and 
stand erect without writhing, explain to 
him that a player doesn't throw the ball 
with all his might at a teammate unless 
the latter is a reasonable distance away 
- more than two steps, in any event. 
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Choose 

your next boat 



The epitome of perfection to experienced 
yaclit-smcn, Centiuy boats are matchless 
in beauty, performance and seavvorthi- 
nes.s. Hulls of the finest imported mahog- 
any, eraft.srnati.ship that provides la.sting 
comforts and conveniences, confirm that 
these are boats built by men who know 
the sea for men who love the sea. 

VISIT OUR NEW YORK SHOWROOM OR 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF BOATS 
FROM 15' RUNABOUTS TO 45’ YACHTS. 


Century Boat Co., Dept. S. I. 
1860 Broadway, N. Y. 23, X. Y. 








Coats Illustrated: under $35.00 
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Rainfair for dress, for business, for sports . . . 




THE RAIN-TOPCOAT WARDROBE 
THAT CLOTHES YOU WITH SUCCESS 


Today's properly dressed man must be prepared for any occasion 
-sport, business or dress -and by owning a wardrobe of one or 
more Rainfair all-weather coats, he most assuredly can be. The 
great variety of Rainfair Coats also makes them coordinate hap- 
pily with the rest of your wardrobe. Incontestably, Rainfair has 
the Rain-Topcoat wardrobe to clothe you with success. See the 
Rainfair wardrobe of water-repellent Rain-Topcoats at responsible 
stores everywhere. From $19.95 to $44.75. 


Fnf comolf :« information on the Riiinfair wartlrobB, see your FUmfjir cle.iler, 
or nnie ui for hia address. Rainfmr, Inc.. Deol. S-43 Racine. Wisconsin 


RAINFAIR 

RAINFAIR OF HACINE/creslort of Smartair, the sportswear with a smart air 


Champion 

Now h.iml Ihc litilc fellow u but. in- 
struct him how to swing, and toss the 
bull to h in. He will start his swing uficr 
the ball has passed li\e feet behind him. 
Now instruct him how to speed up his 
swing, and you’ll lind tluil he gradually 
increases his tempo until he completes 
it five feet before the ball gets to him. 
This proves how quickly kids adjust. 

Take the bat away from him, put a 
glove on his hand and tell him how to 
hold out his hands to catch the ball. 
Make another gentle loss. Buster’s hands 
w ill remain absolutely immobile — just 
where he originally held them— and the 
ball, which you failed to deliver accu- 
rately, will hit him in some pari of the 
anatomy. His reaction will parallel that 
of the boxing experiment, the only dif- 
ference being that his mother may not 
learn of it. This is what we meant when 
we said to conduct this experiment at a 
■'safe" distance from the house. 

itNNis. This game should not be 
taught until your boy has mastered 
the clementarics of batting — which he 
should in (wo or three more sessions of 
baseball practice, provided they’re not 
supervised by you. Go to a tennis court 
and lake along two do^en tennis balls - 
old ones, unless your income is in six 
ligures, Stroke the balls to Buster and 
you’ll be absolutely amazed how his 
power and reactions have improved. He 
will hit the ball over a backstop on the 
average of once in every three tries. 

The session is terminated when all 
balls have been lost in tall grass or under- 
brush — or discovered in terrain infested 
with ground hornets. On the way home 
you could try to explain once more that 
home rims in tennis don't count. 

swiMMiscj. One modern swimming 
theory holds that youngsters should just 
be heaved without any foldcrol into 
water over their heads, and he made to 
shift for themselves on the age-old prin- 
ciple of sink or swim. Try it out. If you 
happen to be wearing your best Madison 
Avenue suit at the time, instead of bath- 
ing trunks, this may give you an oppor- 
tunity to ponder whether this theory 
holds water, or whether water holds 
Busier. And it could also give you a 
line on whether your suit is as unshrink- 
able as the makers claim. 

BULi-FiGHTiNC. To develop a matador 
--on second thought, it might be better 
to wait until your youngster is a little 
older before trying to get him otT on the 
right fool in sports — 18. perhaps, end 
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othcrthrec. The fa rmervviisgoinglo shoot 
the little horse because he wasn't good 
for anything very much. Hut one day a 
little, tiny boy saw the farmer carrying 
his gun and said. 'Please, mister, don’t 
shoot. I'll buy your little horse. I've got 
Sl.9it.‘ ‘Take him away, boy.' the farmer 
said, pocketing the money. 'Ciet him off 
my farm.' Now. the little horse had two 
brothers and a sister, and they all laughed 
as the little boy led their brother away, 
and the little horse was very sad of eye. 
The little boy and the little horse soon be- 
came great buddies and the boy trained 
him for the races all by himself. He 
couldn’t run very fast with his funny, 
gimpy little gallop, but he could run 
forever. He could run and run. and he 
wouldn't even be breathing hard. He had 
a great heart. The boy entered him in six- 
furlong races and he finished last. He en- 
tered him in mile races and he finished 
last. There were never long enough races 
and he always finished last. The boy pul 
him in a mile-and-a-quarier race at San- 
ta Anita and he finished last— but he 
started to come on. He timed him for 
tw'o miles and it was a tremendous time. 
The boy then look him to the off-beat 
tracks at fair grounds and places like 
that and won enough money with him to 
get up the 51,600 entry fee for the Ken- 
tucky Dcrb>. In my story the Kentucky 
Derby is a two-mile race. 


“So there he was in the Derby with 
the boy on his back, and who was along- 
side him in the starting gate? That's 
right, his two brothers and his sister. I 
make that up, too. Of course, they all 
laughed to see him there. 'You don't be- 
long here,' they said. ‘Go away. You're 
nothing but a mutt.' When I get to this 
part my kids get real mad. The gale opens 
and his brothers and sister laugh some 
more as they go flying by the little horse. 
Pretty soon he's 30 lengths off the pace. 
But when he hits the 1.8 pole he makes 
his move — and here becomes! His broth- 
ers and his sister look at him with their 
eyes real big as he flics by them to win the 
Kentucky Derby. 

"The story has two endings. The first is 
— but he ran so hard his heart burst but 
he was a champion. ‘Don't, Daddy,' my 
kids say when 1 tell them that ending, 
and they cry. So 1 tell them the second 
ending — but the little horse with the 
gimpy leg had run his last race and he 
was retired to the boy's farm where they 
put up a statue of him. Now the boy has 
thousands of horses in his stable and he 
is a millionaire, but he started out with a 
little horse with a gimpy leg. And there’s 
a moral: No matter how short you are 
or how tall or whatever handicap you 
have, a gimpy leg or only one eye, keep 
trying, for the one that keeps trying al- 
ways ends up on top." end 



The youngest of Pearson's three daughters, 
Kandi Rene, neglects her doll to give her daddy a great big hug. 
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Wliy Mrs.AMiite 
never lights the oven 
any more -without 
looking inside first 

Irene White of Oakland, Maine, still 
tells this one on her husband, Clayton. 

It seems that on moving day Clay tun 
thought it would be a good idea to put 
his Savings Bonds and other valuable 
papers in a safe place. He picked 
the oven. 

Like most safe pl.aces, it w.as com- 
plerclv forgotten, l.lntil next morning 
when they lit the stove — and Clayton 
smelled something burning. 

The story h.as a happy ending, 
though. Cla\ ton sent the charred re- 
mains of the Savings Bonds to the 
Treasury Department and received 
new ones in exchange. 

The Treasury keeps a microfilm 
record of every fi.S. Savings Bond sold. 
Soa Bond can never bercfl/Zy destroyed, 
no matter what happens. 

This imjKirtant fact isjust one of the 
reasons whv millions of .American 
families own Savings Bonds. -As they 
provide for their personal security 
they add to the security of their 
country, too. For the strength of .Amer- 
icans is the strength of .America. 

Why not put part of your savings in 
S.ivings Bonds. Do it regularly, 
and sec if you don't feci pretty good 
about it. 


(Juick facts about 
L'.S. Savings Bonds 
• ^'uu get ?4 for every 
iit maturity • You can 
get your money anytime 
« Your Bonds are replaced 
free it lost, destroyed or 
stolen • ^'ou can save 
automatically on Payroll 
Savings 


Help yourself while you help your coun 

lUT 

r.S. SAVIXeS BONDS 

TJ}is adrerlijitig ij donated by The 
.IdverHiingCountdand Ihii magazine. 




When you need help, 
your /Etna Casualty Agent 
puts himself in your shoes! 


IN YOUR CORNER. You’ll find an ^tna Casualty agent 
always ready to put himself in your shoes. Whether he’s 
planning your insurance program or helping you to settle 
a claim, he’ll put your interest first. Another 
important reason why our policies are called 
“The policies with the P.S. — Personal Service.” 



/ETNA CASUALTYHiNSURANCE 


* PERSONAL SERVICE 

The symliol trf top (luelily 
insucBiV'e for your huine, 
car. family anil huainess 
Find ui tout 
in rftr Vrffou> I’agvs 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 


THE PLAYER “Hey, Notty," ycUcd ihc Phillies' Wes Coving- 
ton last Saturday, “I hear you went to the bank this morning.’* 
Indeed, Donald Edward Notiebart had gone to the bank— to 
deposit a S1,000 check awarded the Houston Colt pitcher by 
Oilman-Owner Bob Smith. What Nottebart had done the night 
before was pitch a no-hitter against the Phillies. Though Notte- 
bart gave up an unearned run and did not throw a single curve, 
he threw 109 assorted sliders, sinkers and slip pitches so effective- 
ly that only Tony Gonzalez hit one 
with any zip and that straight to a 
waiting outfielder. Catcher John 
Bateman did not even know, until 
the ninth inning, that his battery 
mate was working on a no-hitter; 
then Bateman became so nervous he 
could hardly give the signs. “You'll 
never make it,” Phiilie Manager 
Gene Mauch yelled over to Notte- 
bart in the seventh. “You’ll never 
make it,’’ he yelled over again in 
the eighth. “You’ll never—’* Cov- 
ington popped up for out No. 27. 

THE TEAM Houston, beaten 20 times in 22 futility-ridden 
games against Philadelphia, decided to be prepared when the 
Phillies came to town last week. The Colt .45s called upon Two 
Shillelagh O’Sullivan and Knobnose O'Callahan, local sorcer- 
ers of a sort — who fortunately did not count against the 25-man 
roster — to put the whammy on the Phillies. Philadelphia won 5-2. 
Now if O'Sullivan and O’Callahan arc unable to win for you, 
nothing can. That—nothing— is precisely what Don (Notahit) 
Nottebart gave the Phillies the next day (see above). With the 
spell broken, Houston beat the Phillies a second lime when Ken 
Aspromonte hit a ninth-inning sacrifice fly — the same Aspro- 
monte who earlier in the week had kept a six-game winning 
streak alive with a lOth-inning homer against the Cubs. More 
than anything, though, it was supwirb pitching that enabled Hous- 
ton to win eight of 10 games and move out of last place. During 
one stretch, Colt pitchers threw a two-hitter, a three-hitter, a 
four-hitter and three five-hitters, most of this unccllarlike pitch- 
ing being produced by Dick Farrell. Hal Woodeshick, Dick 
Drott, Bob Bruce, Jim Umbricht, Ken Johnson and Nottebart. 


THE PLAYER "I love to play the Yankees because I figure the 
best way to the top is through the top,” said Leon Wagner of 
Los Angeles. Wagner hit two homers against the Yankees one 
night last week, but still the Angels lost. And although the An- 
gels have been losing more often than winning, this has hardly 
been Wagner’s fault. He leads the league in both average (.358) 
and home runs (10). If Wagner has any fault it is that he some- 
times gropes for fly balls. After being fitted for glasses he said, 
“With one set of 'focals 1 saw two 
ants kissin’ on a telephone pole a 
mile away.” But it was the fans, 
watching Wagner's long home runs 
last week, who really needed glasses. 

He hit one against the White Sox to 
celebrate his 29th birthday (May 
13), another against Boston and 
(wo against the Yankees. None 
were the result of corrective lenses; 

Wagner discovered right away that 
he could still see pitchers at 60 feet 
6 inches with the naked eye even 
if he couldn't spot ants at a mile. 

THE TEAM Neither Las Vegas, where the interest in baseball is 
strictly financial, nor Boston, where it is emotional, were quite 
prepared for developments in the American League this year. 
Both, however, were quick to react to a New England phenom- 
enon that hasn’t been seen since 1952, namely, the Red Sox in 
first place in May. The Vegas crowd generously offered 300 to 1 in 
March against the possibility that the Red Sox might win a pen- 
nant. Last week they glanced at the standings and suddenly de- 
cided that 15 to 1 was more like it. And Boston fans, who have 
always professed undying love for their Sox, switched off their TV 
sets and came whooping and booing back to Fenway Park. It was 
Dave Morehead, Earl Wilson, Frank Maizone and Lou Clinton 
who got the whoops, and it was Dick Stuart who got the boos, 
but all were big men in Boston's five wins last week. Morehead 
threw a one-hitter, and Wilson a two-hitter. Malzonc ruined the 
Senators with two home runs. And Stuart, taking dead aim on 
that left-field wall, hit a grand-slam home run and a threc-run 
homer in a doublchcader sweep of the Angels. Clinton, nursing 
a hitlcss streak (0 for 19), suddenly went berserk with 9 for 14. 



DON NOTTEBART 



LEON WAGNER 
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THE WEEK 

LOS ANGELAS 

HOUSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 

MILWAUKEE 
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SEASON* hits 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 with 


LOS ANGELES 

ST LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 

CINCINNATI 

PITTSBURGH 

PHILADELPHIA 

HOUSTON 

NEW YORK 


Fairly 

Groat 9^ 

Santo 38 

Aaron 4S 

2 with 36 

2 with 33 

Oometer 37 

Ttmple 36 

Hunt 32 


HITS per 9 INS 
Sanlord 6.72 

Koufax 4.73 

Broglio 6.14 

Ellsworth 6.22 

Lemaster 6.23 

Nuihall 7.20 

Schwall 6. 75 

Klippslein 4.76 
Faiiall 6 90 

Willey 6.87 


HRs ALLOWED 


3 with 

Drysdale 

Sadeclii 

Buhl 

Burdette 

J4y 

2 wilh 

Mahattey 

Farrell 

Jackson 


BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY 
CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT 
MINNESOTA 
WASHINGTON 


2«ilh 36 
Davalillo 34 
Wagner 49 
Kaline 41 
Allison 39 
Hinion 42 


HITS pet 9 INS 
Morehead 4.60 
Pappas 6.67 
Wilhelm 4.76 
Boulort 4.91 
Rakow 6.46 
McDowell 7.U 
McBride 6.79 
Bunning 7 76 
Sligman 6.24 
Cheney 4.92 


HRs ALLOWED 
Monbouquetle 5 
Roberts 6 

Fisher 4 

Terry 6 

Bowsheld 8 

Bell 8 

Belinsky 8 

Agmcie 9 

Pascual 8 

Rudolph 10 

luph Soigrdoy, May 18 
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FOR THE RECORD 


BASKET8ALI— After 17 ycars m Syracuse, the Na- 
TIONAL.S svcrc sold for S500.00U to a Philadelphia 
business sjndicaie. The Nals, who finished second 
behind Boston in the basicrn Disision. lost more 
than 539.000 last jeur. President and Cieneral Man* 
ager Daniel Biasone was ihreaiened with a rent hike 
at the Onondaga War Memorial (the team's home 

last straw was asked to moic out of his oDice. 

At tlie half-wav mark of the world basketball cham- 
pionships in Kio de Janeiro, the country that in- 
sented the game was virtually eliminated from con- 
tention. Yugoslavia and Russia both defeated the 
pickup team from the U.^. and, along with last 
year's winner Hru/il, remained unbeaten to lead the 
round-robin tournament. 

BICYCLE RACING Playing It safe as usual. 
JACQUrS ANQUr.TII. of Trance controlled the 
13-day, l.yuu-mile lour ol bpam race Irom begin- 
ning to end and pedaled into Madrid ahead of some 
100 perspiring opponents. Anqtieiil. 29, is the only 
man who has won all three major lours — France 
(three limes). Italy and Spam. Anqueurs cautious, 
consers alive approach to bike racing earns him more 
ihan $100,000 a year but infuriates I he crowds, who 
lose to hale him. 

60 XIN 6 — Brazil's undefeated EDER JOI RE kept 
his record unblemished and his world bantamweight 
title intact when Johnny Jamiio of the Philippines 
failed to answer the bell for the I'lh round in a l$- 
round championship hout m Manila. It was the 35lh 
knockout for the iiileholder, who has won 45 fights 
while drawing three. 


COLE -After Doug Sanders withdrew, only two of 
the top 10 leading money winners remained in ihc 
$35,000 Oklahoma City Open DON FAIRI IFLD, 
taking advantage of a good situation, won his first 
tournament in nearly three ycars with an eight-un- 
der-par 280. Julius Roros. fifth in the financial stand- 
ings. fini.shrd second, one stroke back, while ihc 
other representative, lef^f Bob Charles Impane 2Sj 
ended up 20lh with a 288 total and collected $555. 
enough to boost him from lOth to ninth place m 
the standings. 

HARNESS RACING -In a field Still kept small hy 
the coughing-horse epidemic. STEPHAN SMITH 
($6.20) stormed past the remaining five healthy con- 
tenders to win the $50,000 National Championship 
Pace at Yonkers. Favorite Henry T. Adios was sec- 
ond. a length and a half ahead of Royal Rick, 


HORSE RACING -The hig three were at it again, but 
this time CANDY SPOTS ($5), with Willie Shoe- 
maker m the irons, pulled away and won Ihc SIXO.- 
000 Preakness by a comfortable 3^ lengths («■« 
pugr 22). Derby Winner Chaicaugay, with Braulio 
Baeza up. finished second, 4'/^ lengths ahead of 
Never Bend, ridden by Mamicl Ycaza. 


rormer Tennis Star Eleanora -Sears’s SPICY l.IV- 
INCi ($32). with Jimmy Combcsi aboard, rallied m 
the stretch and easily won the $60, 150 Aeorn Slakes 
at Aqueduct. Nalce. 3^ lengths back, was second in 
the first leg of the Triple Crown for Fillies, wiiii 
Lamb Chop a elose third, Favorite Smart Deb. an 
early contender, wound up lOlli. 

On J wet irack al Ciarden Stale, RED BELLE ($7). 
with Rill Boland in the saddle, scored her third ma- 
yor sucL'CM of the season by winning the $28,000 
Colonial Handicap. Mah Moola was second, 2 
lengths back, with Patrol Woman third. 


LACROSSE- Undefealcd NAVY sewed up its founh 
straight National Collegiate title by pumping in 19 
goals to the University of Baltimore's seven for iis 
TSih straight victory in two years. Meanwhile, in 
Baltimore the UNIVERSITY CLUB snapped Ml. 
Washington's 17-game winning streak 8.6, 


ROWING - In Its final appearance on U.S. waters, the 
high-stroking club from RATZEBURO, Germany, 
sufiered a defeat (ns first since winning ihc world 
championship last summer) at the hands of IRA 
champion Cornell in a qualifying round but came 
hack to beat the Big Red by a length in the finals of 
the rain-drenchcd Easiern sprints. Yale. Princeton, 
Wisconsin, Brown and Syracuse followed in that 
order (ter pane 531. 


In the final of the Western sprints. IRA runner-up 
WASHINGTON squeaked past rival California by 
1.5 seconds as both beat the invading Pan-Am 
champions from British Columbia. 


In a high school crew race. WASHINGTON-LEE 
(Arlington. Va.) won the famed SlolCsbury Cup 
for Ihc sixth time in seven years on Philadelphia's 
Schuylkill River. 


SPEED RECORDS "When I saw we were headed 

ashtyre I jumped." said Driver LESSTaUDaCHF.R 
from a hospital bed. after barely escaping from the 
Kl-powered hvdroplane Miss Stars and Stripr.t U. 
The 5l->cur-oid veteran was testing the boat for an 
assault on Donald Campbell's water-speed record 
when a broken rudder sent the SI 00,000 craft veering 
out of control, out of the vvatcr and onto the shore 
of Michigan's Hubbard Lake. Meanwhile, in Aus- 
tralia, CAMPBELL himself was healthy but also 
thwarted in tr^ng to break a world mark — the land- 
speed record. The specially built truck on Luke Eyre 
was covered by ankic-deep water, and all hands 
worked on Mtting the partly submerged $$.$ million 
four-ton Hliirb\nl safely back to camp. With Ihc 
boat on the land and the car surrounded by water, 
the water-speed and land-speed records remained 


TENNIS -Once again the Australians walked off 
with all the silver by making a clean sweep of the 
Italian Championships m Rome. Aussie MARTY 
MULLIGAN Slopped Boro Jovanovic cif Yugosla- 


via 6-2. 4-6, 6-3. 8-6 for the men's title. Earlier in tl»c 
tournament Jovanovic had scored the biggest up- 
sets by beating I inly 's top singles player. Nicola Pici- 
rangcli. and the world's No. I amateur. Roy Emerson, 
both in straight sets. In an all-Auvsic final. MAK- 
G ARF.TSMITFI avenged an earlier loss by defeating 
Lesley Turner 6-3. 6-4. and teamed with fellow Aussie 
ROBYN FBHERN to win ihe women's doubles, 
while countrymen FRED STOI l.C and BOH 
HEWITI beat the Italian Davis Cup doubles team 
of Pivirangeli and Orlando Sirola for the men's 


TRACK A FIELD No world record was even threat- 
ened at this year's dawdling COLISEUM RELAYS 
in Los Angeles. New Zealand's recently married 
Peter Snell, the world mile record holder, won his 
specially in a disappointing 4. 00,3, Jim Beany de- 
feated New Zealand's Olympic Champion .Murray 
Halberg at 5.000 meters m a slow |T57,4. while 
Arizona Stale look Ihc mile relay in 3:05.2. missing 
its own world mark of 3:04.5. 

In college outdoor meets. IOWA edged Wisconsin 
for ns first Big Ten title. KANSAS, which has dom- 
inaied the Big fighi Conference since 1952, won us 
lOlh title in 12 ycars. and LOUISIANA STATE an- 
nexed Its I9ih Souihcaslcrn Conference champion- 
ship and seventh for Coach Al Moreau, who retires 


MILEPOSTS DIED: ERNIE DAVIS. 23. one ol 
college football's most popular stars and the only 
Negro to ever win us highest award— the Hcisman 
Trophy; of leukemia, in Cleveland. Twice an All- 
America halfback al Syracuse. Davis (w patv 24) 
was signed by the Browns m 1962. and though he 
never saw action for the team his number (45) has 
been retired. 

DIED: GRANCCl FITZ, 6K, a big-game hunter, 
naturalist, author and illusiraior whose writings 
have often illuminated the pages of this magazine 
(SI. Sepl. 21. 1959. et \eq.); ofa heart ailment, in 
New York. 

DIF.D: I RED JOHNSON. 74. ihe one-armed Har- 
lem tennis professional whose most famous pupil was 
Allhca Gibson; of a heart attack, in New York. 
DIED; DR. JOHN W. (Jack) WII.CE, 75. former 
Ohio State football coach (191. 3- 1928). a member of 
the Hall of Fame and. until 1958. professor of clini- 
cal and preventive medicine and director of the 
university's Health Service; ol a heart ailment, in 
Westerville, Ohio. 

DIED: TEX O'ROURKE, 76, whom a sports col- 
umnist once called, "one of those fabulous charac- 
ters whose lives sound like an incredible movie 
script"; after surgery, m New York. O'Rourke 
trained Jess Willard lor his heavy weight champion- 
ship victory, and among other things was a Texas 
Ranger, boxer. Wild West show performer, sports 
promoter and writer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
28 — Shat Herslicrn.B'aci Star. 53 -Bob Peie'tco. 
57— Or. frenk Hibben 62. 63-FM Both: 64- 
Neil le-ler 75— FhuBoili 77 — 'ichi, Fhil Both 78 — 
lot Vagot Sun, frafl J. Crilfih-Mc'-phii Ccwniercol 
Aopaal, AF I2i. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



AUDREY MACLEOD, | ], 
locutlyfamousasa "real 
holler Buy” in Nevada 
baseball circles, is (he 
lirst girl member of her 
Mayfair school sixih- 
grude icam. The young- 
ster, who gave up ballet 
for baseball, hopes lo 
carry her fight for aih- 
Ictic integration right on 
lo junior high school. 



WILLIE DAWSON of 
Memphis, Tcnn. celc- 
braicd his 16th birthday 
four days big by run- 
ning Ihc 100-yurd dash 
in 9,4 lo tic the school- 
boy mark first set by 
Jesse Owens in 1933. 
Competing for only two 
ycars. he was hampered 
Iasi season by a leg in- 
jury. 



DAN TEH AN, ROW Serv- 
ing his fourth four-year 
term as a Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati) 
sheriff, has been enforc- 
ing law and order on a 
differcni field for even 
longer. He reccnily 
signed as an ollicial of 
the National Football 
League fora record 34ih 
season. 



ANDY MARZICH, 27, 
of Long Beach, Calif., 
after only a year on the 
tour, has given the top 
pins of Ihc Professional 
Bowlers Association a 
run for the prize money. 
He finished Ihc winter- 
spring tour with earn- 
ings of S2I,863 and 
might well emerge as 
Bowler of the Year. 



TOM BLODGETT, 24, 
of Great Barrington, 
Mass., a former Har- 
vard student nowsitidy- 
ingat Cambridge, paced 
the Cantabrigians to 
victory over Oxford in 
lhcir89th track and field 
meet. He won four 
events, sci records in 
three and ended the day 
blistered but happy. 



KEN WIOMAN, a 19- 
year old pitcher for the 
State University of New 
York in Farmingdalc, 
shattered all marks by 
sirikingout 32 men in a 
game that went 18 in- 
nings.The victory pul his 
team in the finals of ihc 
National Junior College 
tourney and left Ken 
with a 7- 1 season record. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


WALT'S FAULTS 


Your article, T/ie Trouble with Wuher 
(May 1 3 ), was excellent. I think the Dodger 
fans are mad at Alston because our Giants 
beat him last year. The Dodgers blew the 
pennant, and the fans will never forgive 
Alston for that. 1 lowevcr, 1 think he did his 
best in the lust week of the season and in the 
playoffs with what he had to work with. It 
was bad play by the Dodgers that gave the 
Giants the pennant. As the article stated, 
the Dodgers don't have the ballplayers they 
had a decade ago. That was proved when, 
in the last game of the playotTs, in the lop of 
the ninth, the Dodgers blew a double play 
that could have won the pennant for them. 
Now is that Alston's fault? 

Rich RossHt-iMiR 

San Rafael, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I believe you were wrong in your judg- 
ment of the team itself. 1 believe that Walter 
Alston is a poor manager. He has not im- 
pressed too many fans, including myself, 
with his judgment. 1 believe that Alston 
slays with a pitcher long enough to see him 
get shelled, and after the game is completely 
lost he decides to take the guy out. I do not 
believe that the injury to Koufax cost the 
Dodgers the pennant. In their last week of 
play of the 1962 season they had all so-called 
soft-touch teams to play. When the team 
started to flounder Walter could not and 
would not try to fire them up for fear that 
the pressure might be loo much for the 
players because they were so young. When 
I played ball our coach didn't take that at- 
titude and that was in high school. I am a 
staunch Dodger fan but I am absolutely 
sure that Alston could not do the job that 
Bill Rigncy did with the Angels last year or 
that Gene Mauch did with the Phils. 1 am 
sure that with Walter at the helm, the Angels 
would have been no higher than fifth last 
year. I think Pete Reiser would make a good 
choice for manager. 

Frrd Bapiisie 

Glendale, Calif. 

Sirs: 

You have written some prejudicial arti- 
cles about this particular group of Dodgers 
before, but this one takes the cake. Take a 
look at the record. The members of this 
L.A. team only collected, last year, such 
honors as Most Valuable Player (Wills), a 
record stolen-base total (Wills), the majors’ 
leading hitterand RBI producer (T. Davis), 
the majors’ best pitcher (Drysdale), not to 


mention that when he was sidelined Koufax 
was on his way to topping Keller’s strikeout 
record. 1 could go on and mention that 
W. Davis is, without a doubt, considered 
the fastest man in the game, and Roebuck 
and Perranoski are right at the top among 
relievers. The Dodgers also drew more fans 
than any other club in the majors. 1 know 
they didn't win the pennant but, Mr. Cream- 
er, if they had won it, the league w ould have 
demanded they be broken up and passed 
around among the other teams because of 
their creation of a monopoly. 

James Pearse 


Quimby. Iowa 


Sirs: 

After reading and listening to the contin- 
ual chipping at Alston over the years it is a 
pleasure to see in print what most competent 
baseball men feel to be true: that it is the 
ball club that loses, not the manager. 

Author Creamer and the Dodgers exhibit 
more class and obviously more knowledge 
about baseball than do the fans and critics 
who denigrate Alston. 

ALtx McLeod 

New port Beach, Calif. 


CUB CLUB 

Sirs: 

Just a darn minute. Who in Sam Hill has 
the nerve to say that the Cubs are “unwant- 
ed, unloved and unpopular” (Baseball's 
Week, May 13)? If he were to take a poll he 
would find that Cub fans arc the most devot- 
ed, loyal and faithful group associated with 
major league baseball. 

1 have been a Cub fan since I was knee 
high to Big Bill Lee, and they have never 
fallen intoany oncof the three classifications 
listed in your article. Every year since we last 
won the National League flag in 1945 Cub 
fans have been saying this will be the year! 
If we can stay away from injuries we arc all 
sure that this is going to be ill 

All the members of the Waupun Cub Club 
join w .Ih the other Cub fans across the coun- 
try in hoping that your writer w ill choke on 
crow feathers come September. 

JohnO. Kirkpatrick 

Waupun, Wis. 


BUTTONDOWN BALLPLAYER 

Sirs: 

Speaking as a longtime Yankee booster 
and fan, enduring slings and arrows of out- 
raged foes of the Yankees, 1 feel that I 
have a certain right, nay duty, to take ex- 
ception to your May 13 article concerning 
one Tony Kubek (A Rutiumii Rebel in Pin- 
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That's my boy! 


State semi-finals. Overtime, 
score tie<i. An opening ... a quick 
shot from midcourt, and we’re in! 
My oldest boy, Mike, made that 
winning basket, and thanks to my 
Honeywell Pentax, I captured all 
the excitement of that crucial vic- 
tory on film. 

Until I got my Pentax, we had 
to be satisfied with an occasional 
newspaper .shot of Mike in action. 
Then I learned how easy it is to 
make really good action shots with 
that great little camera. Someday, 
when Mike’s kids start thinking 
about a spot on the neighborhood 
team, he’ll be able to show them 
how their old man helped win one 
of the big ones. 

It’s pretty hard to think of an- 
other hobby that offers such re- 
wards, isn’t it? 


-V ^ iiio 



The Honeywell Pentax H-1 costs just 
S149..)0. Your Authorized Dealer will 
be glad to show you the entire system, or 
write fur literature to: Tom Olson, Mail 
Station 2U9, Honeywell, Denver 10, 
Colorado. 

Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 




19TH HOLE 

sni/ie’'). Lcl me quote. "I don't knock the 
game, but yon don't need to be brilliant to 
pla\ it" and. "A lesser talent \sould have 
been senlenecd to a Yankee dungeon tong 
before now." 

Non. in all candor, hon can a guy nith 
a IM batting average (as of May 1 1 ( make 
such statements’ A certain amount of brava- 
do and criticism may be tolerated from an 
outstanding performer such as Ted Williams, 
but to suffer these same words from a 1S4 
hitter is just too nuich. Please. Kubek. Just 
hit the bah and shut up atready. 

L. If. Brsoki \ 

Marvville.Tenn. 

Sirs: 

It IS regrettable that Tony Kubek did not 
avail himself of a free college education: he 
might not be so ‘■brilliant" now. My pre- 
diction: Tony will soon be the “elubhoiisc 
lawyer" of the Kansas City Athletics. 

John B. Suit ivan 

W'estvillc. Ind. 



Yo.s. 

We built the 75 hp V-4 Starflite for all- 
purpose family boating. Not for raeing. 

Itaoing buff, Doc Jone.s, didn't see it 
that way. An engine with enough 
"oomph” to handle an outboard cruiser 
like a ski boat ought to do something 
else. Like turning a geared-up racing 
prop. 

On Sept. 16. 1960, Hu Kntrop put 
Doc’s theory to the test. He headed his 
hydroplane. pow«*red by a 75 hp V-1 
Kvinrude engine, for the timing trap.s. 
He clocked an official 12:j.979 miles per 
hour. The record .still stand.s. 

We don’t .say you can set a world’s 
record with a Starflite. Wo give most of 
the credit to the boat and driver. 

All we .say is a Starflite will go as fast 
as it's sensible to go. It handles big boats 
with ease and agility. It’s as good for 
skiing as it Ls for fishing. 

It’s versatile! 

(Jn top of that, it’.s surprisingly quiet 
and smooth. Its finger-touch electric 
gearahifting make.s boat handling as ea.sy 
as driving your car. 

See one at your Kvinrude dealer.* It 
may spoil you for any other kind of 
power. 

But, that's a chance worth taking. 

•Look him up in the Yellow Page.s. Ask 
for catalog, or write Kvinrude Motors. 
•109:5 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 16. WLs. 

EVmUDE 

FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 


Sirs: 

It is interesting to learn that there are a 
few ballplayers, at least, who are intelligent 
enough to view their profession in its proper 
perspeetive. I admire Kubek for speaking 
his mind honestly and intelligently. 

Pi TFR Mark 

Boston 

HAIL TO THE CHIEF 

Sirs; 

While the May 1 issue presents the usual 
good account of the Kentucky Derby Whit- 
ney Tower writes each year {The f)erhi Tic- 
/on- Pnimr), I missed the news of Whitney 
himself. As outgoing president of the Na- 
tional Turf W'riters Association I should 
like to remind you that our organiifuliun 
feels we have made an excellent choice by 
electing -Mr. Tower our new president. 

Nilson Fishir 

Turf Editor 

The Su/t Diego U/u'oii 

isan Diego 
GOLDEN GEESE 

Sirs; 

\our article. The lii/olerahle S(/iiee:c 
(May 5), vvas a gem. The goose that laid the 
golden egg is slowly being executed. 

It is little wonder that more and more 
people arc turning to sports other than horse 
racing for their risk entertainment. When 
one bets on a baseball, football or basket- 
ball game, he goes against percentages from 
2' i to lO'V . depending on the bookie, the 
competition, etc. Against the conlisealorv. 
inhuman muiiiel machines, however, he is 
bucking from 15' i to 20',. emphasizing 
the fact that not only must all horseplayers 
die broke, but they don't do too well while 
they are living. 
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■\ realistic solution would be olT-lrack 
betting with 4' , to the bookmaker and 
divided .imong slate, county and muibcipal- 
ilies- The track itself would be relieved of 
all tax liability and would retain the full 
10' , lake for the expenses of ihcir own op- 
eration. If (his 10' ; would nut he enough. 
Ihe track could be given I' ; of .ill olT-lrack 
belling. 

Moi 1 AND Ml I <in 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

May I point out that you overlooked Del 
Mar in referring to nonprofit tracks' The 
Del Mar Turf Club pay s90'', of its net prof- 
its annually to Hoys. Inc., a nonprofit, eluir- 
itahic corporation, ^s anyone who comes 
to the track can see by the breakdown of the 
betting dollar that appears in the Del Mar 
program each day. Hoys. Inc. received S458,- 
8‘JK as its 90'; share in 1961. The amount 
for 1962 was somewhat liigher. 

Eddii Riad 

Assistant to the President 

Del Mar Turf Club 

Del Mar, Calif. 

ICE BERGH 

Sirs: 

Helen Bergh said a lot that should have 
been said long ago ( iTelconir Ahixml or Are 
May Hi But. contrary to what she 
may think or find aboard her 40-foolcr. all 
craft smaller than the Queen Mon do not 
take lec on in 25-poimd chunks. They often 
take it in 50-pound glaciers. 

Also, the guest who lakes to chopping up 
these essential ntonstcr ice cubes may not be 
too popular if that same ice was cx|>ccted to 
last three to live days as u sole means of 
refrigeration. 

Skippers, beware the question, ‘‘Where's 
the ice pick?” 

J. J. Siivis 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

OPEN FORUM (CONT.) 

Sirs; 

I note your comment regarding the de- 
fense of Hilly Tafbcrl anOh'is record as Davis 
Cup captain during 1953-57 (SI, May 6 ei 
-v«/.|. In 1955 at Forest Hills, when wc were 
the defending champions, the U S lost 5 0 
notwithstanding the fact that the team was 
composed of lony Trabert. Vie Scisas and 
Hamilton Richardson. Trabert that year 
won both Wimbledon and the U.S. ehatn- 
pionships while Seixas had pre\K>usly won 
Wimbledon in 195.3 and the U.S. in 1954. 

The point that Mr. Turville was making 
was ihal Talbert had great champions on 
his teams while those of Freed and Kclichcr 
were definitely composed of second-rate 
players. .Mso Talbert never had to eontend 
with a strong Mexico, or play Intcr/one Fi- 
nals in eounlries like India and Italy. 

Harry L. Gtss 

Los Angeles 



FTYING FREEDOM FOR EVERY MOVE, EVERY MUSCLE 
WITH MACGREGOR’S NEW X-PAN SWIM TRUNKS IN ANTRON® 



Lycra* makes the mesh insets on either 
side g i-v-e with every bend, twist, turn, 
flow back to a smooth line. No flap, no 
cling, no bunch. In 100% Antron* 
nylon, trim-tailored to fit you. $5.95 






KENTUCKY STRAtCMT 
90UR80N WHISKEV 


How The West Branded It The Greatest American Whiskey 


I ^TIGHTY-EI(5HT years before this pic- 
-i tore was taken, cowhands fought 
off Apaches, rustlers, stampedes, dust 
storms and mankilling heat to move 
those Texas longhorns into the High 
Plains of Colorado and Wyoming. After 
a month-long cattle drive, payday silver 
bulging their pockets, they reckoned 
only the best was good enough. 

"Give us the greatest American whis- 
key you got," they’d holler at the bar- 


keeper- and he'd produce a bottle of 
Yellowstone.The name stuck- and so has 
its reputation for"no-bite"smoothness. 
Today, cattlemen and cowpunchers are 
still heard to murmur, “That’s right, 
no bite," after that first silky taste. 
Mrlliuv-mash YclhuratDuc is so sipping 
rich ill hoiirhoii flamr, yet so airily 
liyht in htidy. 

You’d understand how it’s tlone if you 
saw how those Yellowstone people heap 


in that extra golden grain, gentle it 
with limestone spring water, then catch 
only the lightest vapors in thedistilling. 
Kentucky’s mellow-mash Yellowstone 
pioneered the West for bmirbon-atid 
the West never let it get away. Why 
not pioneer The Greatest American 
Whiskey yourself? 


lUxlUUil itvil holtird iil SC. 90 iiiid 100 Proof, 
BoHlul-m-ltund 

hy Yfllou'HtoHt lUMtillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 


